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The 


ew | estament Revined 


By REV. CHARLES O’CONOR SLOANE 


[' an hardly be doubted that the appearance of the 
revised translation of the New Testament is eagerly 
awaited by English-speaking Catholics and by all who 
cherish the Sacred Scriptures. But if its appearance 
is eagerly awaited a brief account of its history and 
an indication of the nature of the way in which it will 
text will believe be welcome 
THe Lamp. 

The English version or translation of the New Testa- 
ment most commonly read by English-speaking Catho- 
lics is widely called Challoner-Rheims New 
Testament. Its name betrays its origin. With the 
spread of the Protestant revolt from Catholicism in 
England during the sixteenth century, its leaders had 
at their Bible. 
“hese versions had often been described as corrupt, 
and the changed text was used by them to support 
their new teachings. To remedy this evil, a group of 
Catholic scholars—among them William (later Car- 
dinal) Allen and Gregory Martin—withdrew in 1758 


amend the current we 


to the readers of 


the 


services their own versions of the 


to Douay, France, where the English had a college. 
There they started work on the task of supplying their 


countrymen with a new Catholic English version. The 
college presently removed to Rheims; and there, in 
1582, the new translation was published. From this 
city it took the name of the Rheims New Testament. 
New editions followed in the course of time; and in 
time, revisions. 

Of these revisions, the outstanding were 
those of Bishop Challoner,* which appeared from 1749 
to 1752. No revisions since have been so identified 
with any one individual as to displace his name, and 
so the New Testament, from its city of origin and 
its outstanding reviser, is commonly known as the 
Challoner-Rheims New Testament. 

Despite the excellent quality of this work, need for 
further revision soon made itself felt. The First 
Provincial Council of Baltimore urged in 1829 that it 
be emended; and in England, the Second Synod of 
Oscott, held in 1855, And 
then, in 1936, there arose in this country a new and 
very special demand revision. In that year, 
Study Clubs, promoted by the Confraternity of Chris- 


earlier 


also proposed a revision. 


tor a 


p ot Debra, 


1741 to 
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Vicar Apostolic he London District 
spiritual 


from his 
deat He as the author of a number of and 


other works 


tian Doctrine, directed much of their attention to the 
life of Our Lord. Turning to the Challoner-Rheims 
New Testament, they found that in some instances a 
clearer and simpler and more idiomatic, though no less 
accurate, translation, might be helpful to them. 

To consider this last question, duly brought to the 
attention of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine, 
His Excellency, Bishop O’Hara, Chairman of 
Episcopal Committee, called a meeting in Washington 
in January of 1936. After much discussion and de- 
liberation as the nature of the matter called for, it was 
decided that the time was ripe for the work. 


the 


The organization set up at that time included an 
Editorial Board and a group of Revisers. As com- 
pleted, the Revisers submitted their manuscript trans- 
lations to the Editorial Board for examination and 
study. To benefit from wider criticism the Gospel of 
St. John was privately printed in 1938 and circulated 
among the Hierarchy of the United States and Canada, 
the active members of the Catholic Biblical Associa- 
tion of America, and other Catholic biblical scholars 
in English-speaking countries. Every advantage was 
taken of the critical suggestions received as a result of 
this distribution. As the work neared its final stage, 
two additional special editors were appointed: one to 
examine the whole in the light of the critical Vulgate, 
another to dedicate himself to a consideration of the 
English expression. The whole, finally, was 
mitted to a duly appointed group of theological censors. 


sub- 


And now the work stands on the threshold of pub- 
lication! 

Before publication of the completed revision no 
critical appraisal of it can be attempted; but it may not 
be without interest to look at some of the changes in 
language which will appear. These changes are 0! 
many different types; space will allow an examination 
of only a few. They may be grouped as follows 
changes which aim to clarify or to simplify the lan- 
guage; which aim at eliminating Latinisms; changes 
which undertake to translate a number of word 
hitherto merely transliterated; to eliminate unusual and 
obsolete words, or words that have grown to hav 
meanings somewhat different from the meanings the) 
had when first used; changes which aim to render 
idiomatic expressions by the equivalent English; 
finally, changes which attempt to remove archaic 
forms and phrases. 
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Of proposed changes, then, some aim at clarifying 
English expression. With this object in view, 
Acts 11:12 “said to me, that I should go with them, 
nothing doubting” will be modified to read “bade me 
not to hesitate to go with them.” In Acts 23:28 the 
illoner-Rheims gives “meaning to know the cause 
hich they objected unto him”; this verse will now 
read “wishing to know what charge they preferred 
gainst him.”” Hand in hand with clarification of this 
type are to be found simplifications in expression, as 
where “a man that is a glutton” in Matthew 11:19 is 
to read simply “a glutton”. ‘“Whatsoever he shall say 
to you, do ye” of John 2:5 will read ‘Do whatever 
tells you”. 


Changes of somewhat the same type are those which 
attempt to eliminate Latinisms. “And if a man will 
contend with thee in judgment...” of Matthew 5:40, 
in attempting to do this, will read “And if a man will 
go to law with thee...” So, too, the “Always in my 
prayers making request if by any means now at 
length I may have a prosperous journey... ” of 
Romans 1:10 will read “Always in my prayers making 
request that somehow I may have a_ prosperous 
ourney...” 

In some instances the English merely transliterates, 
without undertaking to translate, words found in the 
Vulgate. Thus Matthew 1:17 reads “ ... from David 
to the transmigration of Babylon...” and Mark 9:4 
reads “... let us make three tabernacles...”. The 
words transmigration and tabernacles are translitera- 
tions of transmigrationem and tabernacula; the new 
revision proposes to translate them: “... from David 
to the carrying away to Babylon...” and“... let 
us make three tents .. .”. The transliteration some- 
times goes back through the Vulgate to the Greek, as 
in the case of “Parasceve” of Mark 15:42; sometimes 
through the Vulgate and Greek to a Semitic original, 
as in the case of “Lord of Sabaoth” of Romans 9:29. 
These are to be translated, respectively, “Preparation 
Day” and “Lord of Hosts”. 

Still another series of changes directs itself at 
eliminating words that have ceased to be in customary 
use or have grown obsolete. Many words common 
enough a century or more ago have of course suffered 
one or the other of these fates. Faithfulness to an 
original that used common and current words hardly 
justifies the continued use of unusual or obsolete words 
in translation. The new revision will therefore change 
such words as “scrip” (Matthew 10:10), “embassage” 
Luke 19:14) and “shipmen” (Acts 27:30) to “wallet,” 
“delegation” and “sailors”. 

Other words, while still in current use, have lost the 
meaning they had when used by the translators of the 
Challoner-Rheims New Testament, or at least have 
acquired new connotations, new shades of meaning. In 
an attempt to eliminate such new meanings or connota- 
tions “yielded up the ghost” (Matthew 27:50) and 
“gave up the ghost” (Luke 23:46) will read “expired” 


and “died”. “In the contradiction of Core” of Jude 
1:11, referring to Core who rose up in rebellion against 
Moses will read “In the rebellion of Core”. 

Another class of modification will be found in the 
case of those verses which in the original make use of 
an idiomatic expression. The revision attempts to 
render such verses by their proper English equivalents. 
Thus the “bread” of Matthew 15:2, the “meat” of 1 
Corinthians 6:13 will read “food’’. ‘‘Laboring and row- 
ing’ of Mark 6:48 will be changed to allow the verse to 
begin: ‘And straining at the oars (for the wind was 
against them...’ Not to multiply examples, as a 
final illustration, the highly idiomatic “he added this 
also above all, and shut up John in prison’’ will be 
rendered “he crowned all this by shutting up John in 
prison” (Luke 3:20). 

And finally come changes which attempt to remove 
archaic forms and phrases. Thus John 21:3, “we go 
a-fishing”’, trying to remove an apparent archaism, will 
read “we go fishing”. Matthew 13:54, reading “How 
came this man by this wisdom... ?” will be altered to 
read ‘‘Where did he get this wisdom... ?” Matthew 
24:43, reading “... if the good man of the house knew 
at what hour the thief would come ” will have 
“householder” substituted for “the good man of the 
house”. 

These which have been illustrated by no means ex- 
haust the types of changes. There will be others, 
some having as their end greater accuracy, as where 
attention is given to render more precisely the meaning 
of the Latin or where consultation of a critical Latin 
text indicates that in its transmission a corruption had 
crept into the text of the Vulgate; others aspiring 
rather to improve the English expression, as where 
occasionally new sentence divisions will be incor- 
porated or the diction somewhat altered. But whereas 
the revisers have made such changes as they deem 
necessary and advisable, yet, because of its venerable 
character and the familiar ring of its expressions, every 
possible respect has been paid to the language of the 
Challoner-Rheims version. 

Such, all too briefly, are a few ways in which the 
new version will depart from the Challoner-Rheims 
version. Most or perhaps all of these examples given 
will readily recommend themselves as improvements; 
yet a few of the changes, to the minds of some of the 
readers, may appear not to improve, nay, rather, to 
mar or injure the translation. But from the examples 
just given one may form only a partial and tentative, 
certainly not a final judgment. Final judgment may be 
made only after the whole is read and read again and 
studied; and the Editorial Board, in their preface, ex- 
press the hope that the new volume “will advance the 
reading and appreciation of the New Testament” and 
add that “it is presented with the humble prayer that, 
as it has been prepared with all diligence and care, it 
may not in any way interpret the divine message ex- 
cept in the full sense intended by the Holy Spirit.” 














irish Neutra ity and the W ar 


By REV. P. COFFEY, 


HE pros and cons of Irish 
neutrality have received much 
attention in the Press of foreign 
countries. Here at home also, 
among educated Irishmen, it has 
not unfrequently been a topic of 
discussion. Sufficient for the ordi- 
nary citizen, however, is the fact 
that the Government elected by the 
people has determined that the 
nation’s policy shall be one of 
neutrality—seeing in it the true 
welfare of the country. Added to 
this has been the approval of such 
an attitude in the utterances of the 
Bishops. Such authority should 
settle the matter in the practical 
order. History, we trust, will sanc- 
tion the wisdom of such a decision. 
Neutrality, however, does not 
imply that we should be indifferent 
to the terrible sufferings and hard- 
ships of the peoples of Europe. 
Today Poland, the eastern fort of 
Catholicism in Europe, has trod 
again the road to Calvary, and the 
end is not yet. Our sympathy must 
go forth to those Catholics who 
have suffered so much in defence 
of their Faith, their country, and 
their freedom. Let me recall the 
words of Pius XII: ‘The peoples 
which have been plunged into war 
are experiencing as yet, perhaps, 
only the ‘beginning of sorrows.’ 
But already death, devastation, 
mourning, calamity have overtaken 
countless families. The blood of 
so many who have been cruelly 
slaughtered, though they bore no 
military rank, cries to heaven espe- 
cially from the well-loved country 
of Poland. Poland, imperishably 
crowned in the pages of history by 
the long record of her loyalty to 
the Church, and her services to 
Christian civilization, should claim 


S.J., in The Irish 
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from all eyes a brotherly, human 
tear.” * 

Again, while we may be neutral, 
other duties may devolve upon us, 
and the chief of these is the work 
of charity. To quote again the 
words of Pius XII: “And we are 
full of confidence that all our chil- 
dren, those especially who are 
spared the hardships of war, will 
imitate the example of the Good 
Samaritan and provide to the best 
of their power for those who are 
involved in war, and thus have a 


special claim not only upon our pity 


but upon This 
obligation is being effectively ful- 
filled by the work of the Irish Red 
Cross who have given timely and 
efficacious assistance to refugees 
from European countries, and have 
also sent sums of money to the 
needy and distressed in parts of 
Europe. 

Charity and a Catholic outlook, 
however, also bring other obliga- 
tions with them which hold also in 
peace-time, though it is the present 
crisis, perhaps, which has shown 
our failure to live up to them, more 


our assistance.” + 
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Darkness Over the Earth. 


Monthly 


clearly. Charity demands among 
other things that we wish well to 
another, and that we do not wish 
that done to another which 
should not wish done to ourselve 

Yet, in our own country, one may 
hear of the bombed or 
scarred peoples of other nations 
that “they are only getting what 
they deserve,” or some similar ex- 
pression. Such a sentiment, ex 
pressed by those who otherwise are 
exemplary Catholics, gives one 
food for reflection. Such an out- 
look in any circumstances is quite 
irreconcilable with the ordinary 
dictates of Christian charity. “Love 
your enemies,” says Christ, “do 
good to them that hate you, pra} 
for them that persecute and calum- 
niate you.” 

True patriotism lies in the pursuit 
of a common purpose, namely, the 
peace, prosperity, unity and happi- 
ness of one’s fatherland. It aims to 
bring blessings on the land of one’ 
birth. It is nourished by that close 
affinity of mind, and a spontaneous 
sympathy of character between 
children of the same race. It springs 
from devotion to our country wit! 
all the lawful interests, aims. 
aspirations, traditions and mem 
ries that are peculiarly its own. 

Ireland in the past has suffere: 
much in the cause of Faith and free- 
dom, suffered perhaps as few othe: 
nations have suffered, except pe'- 
haps Poland and Russia today. He: 
people were robbed of their posses- 
sions, evicted from their homes, 
darkened by enforced ignorance, 
and exiled to far-off lands. Poverty, 
famine and pestilence, failed to 
make them forswear their last pos- 
session — their Catholic Faith. 
Death, itself, was preferable to that. 


we 


remarked 
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iad Ireland apostatised, her people 
might have enjoyed peace, pros- 
perity and plenty, but her Faith 
was more precious in her eyes than 
these things. But such days are past, 
and the only true fruit that we can 
gain from recalling their memory is 
hat we may be as loyal to that 
Faith should time again put us to 
Today we may rejoice in 
the effect that persecution had, for 
persecution strengthens and purifies 
the Faith of a people. 

A patriotism which broods over 
vengeance when the men and 
motives that bred it have passed 
away is both irrational and unChris- 
tian. Intense feeling may obscure 

ilm judgment, and this 
turned against injustice may set on 
fire a resentment that breeds hatred 
and cruelty. Such an individual 
truly lives in dark days that are 
dead. 

What is the Catholic teaching on 
true patriotism? Listen to the 
words of Pius XI: “Right order of 
Christian charity does not disap- 
prove of lawful love of country, 
sentiment of justifiable 
patriotism. On the contrary, it con- 
trols, sanctifies and enlivens them. 
If however egoism, abusing this 
love of country, and exaggerating 
this sentiment of nationalism, in- 
sinuates itself into the relations be- 
tween people and people, there is 
no excess that will not seem justi- 
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One of the principal Irish 


fied, and that which between indi- 
viduals would be judged blame- 
worthy by all is now considered 
lawful and praiseworthy, if it is 
done in the name of this exag- 
gerated nationalism. Instead of the 
great law of love and human 
brotherhood which embraces and 
holds in a single family all nations 
and peoples with one Father Who 
is in heaven there enters hatred, 
drifting all to destruction.” * 

In his Reflections on the French 
Revolution, Burke once wrote: 
“They who do not look back to 
their ancestors will never look for- 
ward to posterity.” But his de- 
claration was chiefly inspired by 
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The market square in a midland town in Ireland. 





ports, Cobh (Queenstown). 


the excesses of the French Revolu- 
tion, which rejected all the heritage 
of the past and set up a new God- 
dess of Reason. It belongs to 
wisdom to learn lessons from the 
past, that we may plan for the 
future. But while it is wise to gain 
experience from the past, it is folly 
to live in it. He who reads a page 
of Irish history and learns with a 
feeling of well-being and security 
that Ireland is the land of saints 
and scholars, lives in dreamland. 
For scholars are made by hard 
work, and saints by hard work and 
a hard life lived for the love of 
God. Those likewise who sacrifice 
the peace, welfare, and Christian 
tradition of their cauntry to the 
ghosts of past wrongs debase na- 
tional aspirations to hatred for 
another. Dreamers live in the past, 
fools live in the future, but men 
live in today. Common _ sense 
dictates that we should not alienate 
possible friends or exasperate pos- 
sible enemies, as Christian charity 
dictates that we should not deride 
their distress. Providence has set 
us where we are, for better or for 
worse, and our true welfare lies, as 
far aS our circumstances permit, in 
fostering friendly relations with 
other peoples. 

Such an outlook does not mean 
that we should not hold with 
resolute grasp to every single na- 
tional right, or advance steadily to- 
wards the fulfilment of legitimate 
demands. When infringements of 
national rights remain to be ad- 
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justed, then to us no less than to 
other nations are applicable some 
of the peace points laid down by 


Pius XII, namely, 


y, the triumph over 
hatred which is a cause of division 
among peoples. 


international 


The principles of 
law enjoin that each 
nation be allowed to keep its own 
liberties intact, shall have the right 
to its own life and economic de- 
velopment, further, they enjoin that 
any pact which has been solemnly 
ratified in the 
rights of shall persist 
unimpaired inviolable. If 
nations are to live at peace together, 
if they are to be bound by clearly 
defined obligations to one another 
the first requisite is mutual confi- 
dence. And, moreover, all must be 
prepared to have their case looked 
into and discussed at leisure instead 
of betaking themselves hurriedly to 
violence or threats as the solution 
of their difficulty. The reservation 
must be made that in the course of 
time new situations may arise, 
which were not foreseen, and per- 
haps could not be foreseen at the 
time the pact was made. In such a 
case the obvious expedient is to 
take refuge as soon as possible in a 
full and frank discussion of the dif- 
ficulty so that the old pact can be 
suitably altered, or a 
stituted for it. 


accordance with 
nations 
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new pact sub- 


It is of Catholic teaching that 
Christ died for all men, and that He 
wishes all men to be saved. Saint 
Paul, speaking of God’s purpose, 
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and Museum, Dublin. 


He “wishes all men to be 
saved, and to come to the knowl- 
edge of the truth. For there is but 
one God, one mediator of God and 
man, the man Christ Who 
gave Himself as a redemption for 
all.”” (1 Tim. 2, 4-5.) Love of our 
neighbor, therefore, is independent 
of and nation, for “there is 
Gentile nor Jew, neither 
‘ircumcision nor uncircumcision, no 
barbarian and Scythian, no slavery 
and freedom, but Christ is all things 
and in all things” (Eph. 4, 12-13). 
We may hate men’s errors but we 
may not hate men. Negro and 
Spaniard, German or Indian, coolie 
or Englishman, American or Abo- 
riginal all alike are the children of 
God, all alike are descended from 
the common parents of the human 
race, Adam and Eve, all alike are 
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for all Christ shed His blood on the 
Cross at Calvary. 
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posed to the love of a man’s cour 
try, and of the glorious memorie 
it has for him. It does not forbid 
a man to work for the promotion 
of his country’s prosperity and o! 
the advantages it lawfully enjoy 
This same Christian teaching as- 
sures us that God has establishe 
an order of charity which binds 
to love better and to cherish more 
those who are bound to us by 
special ties. And our Divine Mas- 
ter Himself made this clear to 
by His own example; He broke out 
into expressions of special love for 
the land of His own birth, shedding 
bitter tears over the approaching 
fall of the Holy City. But love of 
country, a thing which in itself has 
every right to be encouraged, must 
not interfere with, must not take 
precedence of, the commandment to 
show Christian charity towards ali 
men, a commandment which makes 
our fellow-creatures generally and 
their interests take a place in 
the sunlight of our peace - making 
love.” * 
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Aposto icity of the 


By REV. J. J. RYAN 


Bae title, the Church, Apos- 
tolic, expresses the fourth es- 
ential characteristic of the Church 
of Christ, which we profess in the 
Creed of the Mass: “I believe in the 
One, Holy, Catholic and Apostolic 
Church.” The mention of the term 
“Apostolic” brings to mind at once 
that group of the Twelve, so 
intimately connected with Our Lord 
from the beginning of His public 
ministry. They were the first to 
receive the charge to be the wit- 
nesses of Christ, to preach His 
gospel to the nations, to preserve in 
His Kingdom the character and con- 
stitution of its divine origin. The 
tree they planted has grown to great 
proportions in the course of the 
enturies. It has never lost its 
identity with the seed set out, 
deeply and firmly, by Peter, James 
and John and the rest. It is this 
essential identity which we assert 
when we proclaim the Catholic 
Church to be the Church, Apostolic. 

The word “Apostle” itself means 
ne sent by another, a messenger, 
n authorized ambassador; and in 
ne present case, an Apostle is one 
of that special group designated 
and sent in the authority of Jesus 
Christ to continue His mission 
upon earth. Thus when we apply 
the title ‘‘Apostolic” to the Church, 
we express at one and the same 
ime, the relationship of the Church 
to the Apostles, upon whom the 
Church was founded, and to Christ, 
Who was its Founder. 

Let us examine this identity more 
closely and see upon what grounds 
i established. That Christ 
tounded a visible society which He 
called His Church and that He 
founded this Church upon the 
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Apostles are two eternal truths 





Editor's Note: This is one of a 
series of Lenten discourses given 
by Father Ryan at St. Clement’s 
Church, Boston, where the princi- 
pal observance of the Church 
Unity Octave in the Boston Arch- 
diocese is held every year by direc- 
tion of His Eminence, Cardinal 
O'Connell. 











which are inherent in the Aposto- 
licity of the Church. 

It is not our purpose to go over 
that matter here. These two truths 
are in fact inseparable. For in the 
institution of the Apostolate Christ 
laid the foundation of His Church 
and to this society He gave the 
exclusive mission to teach and to 
sanctify in His Name under the rule 
of the Apostles and their successors 
to the end of time. It was to the 
Apostles that the risen Christ pro- 
nounced the momentous words: “All 
power is given to Me in heaven and 
in earth, going, therefore, teach ye 
all nations; baptizing them in the 
Name of the Father and of the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghost. Teaching 
them to observe all things whatso- 
ever I have commanded you. And 
behold, I am with you all days, 
even to the consummation of the 
world.” (Matt. 28, 18-20.) 

To be Apostolic, is to be one with 
this Church built on the Apostles. 
It means that the Charch must trace 
its origin with continuity to this 
primitive Church, the Church built 
on the rock against which the gates 
of hell shall not prevail. (Matt. 16, 
18-19.) It means, too, that the 
same doctrine must be taught, the 
same divine deposit of faith pre- 
served, which Christ committed to 


ou 


the Apostles with the promise of 
infallibility. And finally it means 
that the Church must possess the 
same Divine Mission which Christ 
gave to the Apostles and to their 
successors, to act and rule in His 
Name to the end of time. 


NATURE OF THE CHURCH 


From the very nature of the 
Church constituted by Christ it fol- 
lows that the true Church must be 
one in all three respects, origin, 
doctrine and mission, with the 
Church of the Apostles. In this 
identity consists the Apostolicity 
of the Church. Since this identity 
flows from the very nature of the 
Church as instituted by Christ, its 
necessity is apparent. For a Church 
can hardly claim to be the Church 
of Christ, if it is unlike the Church 
founded by Christ. It is for this 
reason that Apostolicity is said to 
be an essential characteristic of the 
true Church. Without it, its fallacy 
would be manifest. 

This leads us to a natural ques- 
tion — How is this identity to be 
proved? For no one is sent on an 
authoritative Mission without cre- 
dentials. Before anyone speaks in 
the name of another, he must offer 
proof of his authority. The first 
official act of an ambassador who 
represents his sovereign in a for- 
eign State is the presentation of his 
credentials to prove his mission. If 
this is necessary in human affairs, 
can we suppose God _ intended 
others should speak in His Name 
without evidence of their authority ? 
The importance of the answer to 
this question is more readily 
grasped when we consider that, as 
a matter of fact, there have been 
and there still are, many counter- 
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claims in this matter. For every 
Christian religious society claims 
to speak in the name of God and to 
exercise its mission in His Author- 
ity. 

The credential with which Christ 
furnished His Church to prove its 
identity with the Church of the 
Apostles is the legitimate succes- 
sion of Pastors through which is 
handed down the mission Christ 
gave to the Apostles. This Apos- 
tolic Succession is the mark of the 
true Church. Certainly, authority 
to speak in God’s Name 
can come only from 
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through the lawful Successors of 
the Apostles as the sole source of a 
valid mission. Consider, for ex- 
ample, the words of St. Clement, 
as he points out to the Christians 
of Corinth the source of the 
Bishop’s authority. “The Apostles 
were made preachers of the Gospel 
for our sakes by Our Lord Jesus 
Christ. Jesus Christ was sent by 
God. Christ therefore is from God, 
and the Apostles from Christ; and 
both things were done in due order 
according to the will of God.... 


SINT & 


wrote: ‘‘We must obey the priests 
who are in the Church; those who 
have their succession in the Episco- 
pate have received the certain gift 
of truth according to the good pleas- 
ure of the Father; but the rest, who 
withdraw from the principal succes- 
sion and gather in any place what- 
ever, we must hold in suspicion . . . 
All these have fallen from 
truth.” (Adv. Haer, 4, 26.) 

And the one See to which all 
could turn, where Apostolic Succes- 
sion was evident and easily ascer- 
tained, was the See of 
the Supreme Pastor, the 





God, and it was to the 
Apostles and to the 
Apostles alone that God 
gave His authority. It 
was to be exercised by 
them and by those to 
whom they in turn 
should hand it down in 
the manner laid down by 


Sacramentum Unitatis 


VV 


Thou, Who at Thy first Eucharist didst pray, 
That all Thy Church might be forever one, 
Grant us at every Eucharist to say 
With longing heart and soul, “Thy will be done.” 


Successor of Peter. To 
be in communion with 
that (Apostolic) See 
was in itself a rule of 
apostolic authority and 
doctrine. St. Irenaeus— 
writes in substance: ‘It 
is possible for all, in 
every church, who may 


Christ. No new Mis- 
sion from God _inter- 
vened after He set the 
Apostles overthe 
Church to act in His 
Name, and if this suc- 
cession were broken, the 
divine mission would be 
lost. For unlike a human 


O, may we all one Bread, one Body be, 
Thro’ this blest Sacrament of Unity. 


For all Thy Church, O Lord, we intercede; 
Make Thou our sad divisions soon to cease; 
Draw us the nearer each to each, we plead, 
By drawing all to Thee, O Prince of Peace. 
Thus may we all one Bread, one Body be, 
Thro’ this blest Sacrament of Unity. 


We pray Thee, too, for wanderers from Thy Fold; 


wish to see the truth, to 
look at the tradition of 
the Apostles manifested 
through the whole world. 
And we can name those 
who were instituted 
Bishops in the Churches 
by the Apostles and 





society, which can re- 
new itself after calamity, 
and restore its authority 
in another form of gov- 
ernment, the Church 
could not confer the 





O bring them back, good Shepherd of the sheep, 
Back to the Faith which saints believed of old, 
Back to the Church which still that Faith doth keep. 
Soon may we all one Bread, one Body be, 
Thro’ this blest Sacrament of Unity. 


—W. H. Turton. 


their Successors to our 
own day. . . . But since 
it would be very tedious 
to list here all the suc- 
cessions of all the 
Churches, we put to con- 
fusion all who assemble 








Authority which can 
come only from God. 

With this succession continuity 
is assured and Apostolic origin 
made manifest. With this succes- 
sion, too, there is certainty of true 
doctrine by virtue of Christ's 
promise of infallibility. In a word 
Apostolic succession is at once the 
certain sign and guarantee of apos- 
tolic origin, doctrine and mission. 
Without it, the absence of all three 
is betrayed. 


TRANSMISSION OF AUTHORITY 


The early Church fully recog- 
nized this transmission of authority 


And preaching through the coun- 
tries and the cities, they appointed 
the first fruits of their works . . . to 
be bishops and deacons over those 
who should believe.” (42, 1.) 

And when false sects appeared, 
and how numerous they were, each 
claiming to teach with a valid mis- 
sion, the sign that was involved to 
confound the error and to confirm 
the truth, was the unerring sign of 
Apostolic Succession. We may 
mention here but a few examples. 
St. Irenaeus, who defended the 
true faith with such zeal in the 
latter part of the second century, 


unlawfully by  indicat- 
ing the tradition derived 
from the Apostles, of the greatest, 
most ancient and universally known 
Church founded at Rome by the 
two most glorious Apostles, Peter 
and Paul. ... For it is a matter of 
necessity that every church should 
agree with this Church, on account 
of its pre-eminent authority... .” 
Irenaeus then gives the list of Ro- 
man Bishops down to his own day 
and concludes: “This is most abun- 
dant proof that there is one and 
the same life-giving faith, which 
has been preserved in the Church 
since the Apostles until now, and 
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ied down in truth.” (Against 





man to the Catholic Church. He 


This brings to its end our con- 
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our antee of truth. But establish the Fathers of the early Church teach those who do not yet believe, and 
nce fact of lawful Succession and all are us that the true Church must be assures its children that the faith 
ous secured, mission, authority and — Apostolic. It is the lesson of history which they profess rests on the 
uc loctrine. In all this, these witnesses 114+ the Catholic Church alone is most firm foundation.” (Vatican 
the to the faith and practise of the Apostolic. The Catholic Church Council on Faith.) May these 
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News Paragraphs of Lemevest 


ATHOLICS in the United 

States, Alaska and the Hawai- 
ian Islands now number 22,293,101, 
an increase of 889,965 over last 
year, according to The Official 
Catholic Directory for 1941, pub- 
lished by P. J. Kenedy Sons, New 
York. 

All archdioceses and dioceses re- 
ported gains. The largest increase 
was 456,023 recorded in Boston. 
Chicago reported a gain of 136,100. 
The Catholic population of the 
Archdiocese of New York was 
listed as 1,004,173, making it the 
third largest in the United States. 
Chicago and Boston reported bigger 
totals. 

The Brooklyn diocese with a 
census of 962,063 Catholics is the 
largest diocese. In the 1940 
rectory it reported a decrease, due 
to a revision of figures to include 
only church attendants, but this 
year reported an increase of 18,937. 
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Joseph Quinn, in his “Fore and 
Aft” column in the Southern 
Courier gives us this thought to 
ponder: 

“It does seem ungrateful for 
Americans to sit down to roast 
beef and lamb, beefsteak and 
chicken, and never say a word of 
Grace. Our tables are still loaded 
with meats and vegetables and 
fruits, salads and sauces, yet many 
start right in without a word of 
thanks. The food makes conversa- 
tion for everyone but we fail to 
speak to God. 

“We can imagine bowed heads 
at many tables in the lands across 
the sea. The measured portions, 
the lean diet, the limited slices of 
bread, bring people to their knees 
in gratitude that they can hold their 
bodies and souls together. 

“But we disdain thanks when 


food is plenty, when we can pile 
our tables high with fancy cuts 
from fatted steers and top it off 
with rich pastries. America—the 
land bountiful, for everything ex- 
cept gratitude. God bless Amer- 
ica—and our tables, too.” 
t * +. * 

The surviving members of the 
family of the late Mr. and Mrs. 
John A. Stillwell, have donated the 
family mansion at Quincy, IIl., to 
the Franciscan Fathers who con- 
duct Quincy College. The Still- 
wells, one of the oldest Episcopal 
families in Illinois, have long been 
interested in the educational and 
cultural life of Quincy, and the 
mansion just donated will be used 
as a residence hall for students at- 
tending the college. 

+o * * * 


Among the oddities in the news 
in recent days is the announcement 
that the Governor of Georgia has 
signed a bill passed by the Georgia 
General Assembly, making it a 
capital crime to handle a poisonous 
snake at a religious ceremony, 
provided such handling results in a 
fatality. In the event no fatality 
results the penalty is fixed by the 
new law at imprisonment from one 
to twenty years. 


k « * 


A community center valued at 
$25,000 and erected without a single 
cent for labor has just been dedi- 
cated in Rochester, N. Y. 

It is the Children’s Recreation 
Center of St. Francis of Assisi’s 
parish. It stands as a monument 
to the generosity of laborers, skilled 
and unskilled, contractors, an archi- 
tect, and dealers in building sup- 
plies—and to the initiative of the 
Rev. Joseph A. Cirrincione, founder 
of the center. It also represents 


the fulfillment of a dream cherished 
by Father Cirrincione for years. 

The recreation center has 
about $12,000. Not only was the 
cost of labor saved, but supply 
dealers in many cases provided the 
building material at cost. The 
parish has raised about $5,500; 
boys of the parish have made 
another $500 by selling old news- 
papers; a committee of business 
men has secured $1,000; and $2,000 
has been borrowed. 


cost 
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“One sometimes wonders,” says 
Msgr. John O’Grady in an article 
in the Catholic Charities Review, 
“whether the various groups in 
Washington that are working on the 
defense program love America less 
or themselves more.” ‘We seem,” 
he adds, “to be going through the 
same stages in regard to our de- 
fense program that England went 
through after the outbreak of the 
war. We have in Washington a 
tremendous struggle for power on 
behalf of labor groups and on be- 
half of business groups. We have 
groups with all kinds of hobbies. 
They would like to use the present 
emergency to promote their own 
hobbies. How about America? 
How about the production of mate- 
rials for defense? That is how the 
Latin people of South America with 
whom the writer has been associ- 
ated for the past three months, 
think about it. They can’t under- 
stand why we have so many argu- 
ments when the fire is so close to 
our house. Of course, the Latin 
mind is logical.” 


* * * &* 


President Howard W. Jones of 
Youngstown College in Ohio, dis- 
cussing before the members of the 
Medical-Dental Bureau of that city 
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the efforts of radicals to get on the 
oilege faculty and to influence the 
tudents in other ways, said that 
the Communists are the cleverest, 
most subtle group that ever walked 

face of the earth,” and that 
“one of the most important prob- 
lems facing educators in the United 
States today is how to recognize 

h subversive groups and prevent 
their entrance into educational 
institutions.” “Four methods are 
used by the Reds,” Dr. Jones said; 
“they try to get members and sym- 
pathizers on faculties, to arrange 
for the appearance of their speakers 
on college programs, to distribute 
Communistic literature on the 
campus, and to form groups of stu- 
dents under their domination.” 

“It is unfortunate,” comments the 
editor of the Catholic News, ‘‘that 
all our secular colleges and uni- 
versities do not have presidents as 
onscious of the efforts of Com- 
munists as Dr. Jones.” 

- * * ~ 

The English, Scots and Beda 
Colleges in Rome, vacated by pro- 
fessors and students just before 
Italy entered the war, have been 
taken over by Italian authorities. 
The English College is now a mili- 
tary hospital and the Scots and 
Beda Colleges are being used to 
shelter child refugees from Africa. 

* * * a 

A new idea in educational prac- 
tice was advanced by Rev. Dr. 
Henry C. Schumacher, former 
President of the National Catholic 
Family Life Conference, when 
speaking before the Cleveland 
Deanery Council of Catholic 
Women a short time ago. Dr. 
Schumacher frowned on the present 
system of co-education and urged 
separate schools for adolescent 
boys and girls, with frequent op- 
portunities for them to meet for 
social activities. “Girls should be 
given a general education, but their 
education should be in terms of 
homemaking and caring for chil- 
dren,” he said, “while boys should 
be given an education in terms of 
the business, trade or profession 
they will enter.” 


Though political conditions in 
Mexico have improved somewhat in 
recent months and a more tolerant 
attitude augurs well for the future 
of the Church there, it is the ex- 
press wish of the Mexican Hier- 
archy, that the seminary established 
a few years ago at Montezuma, near 
Las Vegas, New Mexico, be con- 
tinued. The Holy See has raised 
this institution to the status of a 
Pontifical seminary. There are now 
366 students attending Montezuma. 
Seventy-eight men will be ordained 
priests this year. 
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The Archbishops and Bishops of 
the United States, at their annual 
General Meeting last November, 
showed their great concern for the 
young men called into the military 
service of the country by setting up 
the National Catholic Community 
Service. This Service gives of- 
ficial expression of the Church's 
interest in the men in the army and 
navy and those engaged in defence 
industries. 

With much already accomplished 
to provide Catholic care to the 
young men in communities adjacent 
to the army and navy posts and to 
the people brought together in de- 
fence industry areas, the National 
Catholic Community Service is 
launching upon a far-reaching pro- 
gramme that will affect the work of 
every Catholic organization and 
institution in the United States, as 
it is the desire of our Bishops that 
every Catholic organization should 
share in the programme. 


* * * * 


A country in which civilization is 
interpreted in terms of greater com- 
fort, “better” things, and nothing 
else, is not far from a serious crisis, 
remarks the editor of Orate Fratres 
magazine. He writes: “Such items 
are given an importance, and they 
take up so much time, that they 
crowd out other things. Life out- 
wardly becomes a stage play, stand- 
ardized and without profundity. 
‘Suburbia,’ the ‘department-store 
smile,’ and similar terms coined by 
Christopher Dawson and his friend, 


Bernard Wall, for England, are a 
symptom which is true for us as 
well, 

“*Suburbia’ stands for a civiliza- 
tion which is characterized by the 
atmosphere of our ‘suburbs’—thou- 
sands of colorless individuals, in 
rented homes with pretentious 
facades, small families, cars on 
installment plans, meals out of cans, 
movies, and jazz blaring out of 
every window at 8 o'clock in the 
morning. Health and _ hygiene, 
respectability and comfort, security 
and ‘fun’ are the supreme values of 
Suburbia. There is no heroism in 
these places, where Emily Post sets 
the standards for right living. The 
color-scheme of ‘my new awnings 
and the veranda furniture’ or other 
silly nonentities, assume the same 
importance as the holy ceremony of 
the imitation ‘coming-out-party’ for 
the one and only daughter who 
spends her evenings in Bob-the- 
neighbor’s new unpaid-for car or at 
tavern counters. (But she goes to 
the convent school!) And every 
second house has a divorcee. But 
you can’t see all these things be- 
cause made-up faces, made-up 
smiles, made-up hands don’t betray 
them. . . . Catholics have fallen for 
all this. Their Suburbia complex 
has just one more item: Religion, 
consisting of obligatory Sunday 
Mass, confessions, fish on Friday, 
etc. Religion has become part of 
their civilization, and its importance 
varies according to mood, charac- 
ter, education and tradition. It is 
the gold edging of their Book of 
Life. But before the Bible there is 
a long row of magazines to consult, 
and the Redbook or the Ladies’ 
Home Journal are, in practice, at 
least as important. Religion is be- 
ing crowded out, and the ‘spirit’ is 
being extinguished by a monkey- 
like seriousness before the mirror, 
the make-up and the peanuts of 
daily being gentlemanly-and-lady- 
like. 

“We have oiled the earthly 
machine of daily life with nice 
little, pleasant things till we fell in 
love with it and substituted it for 
Heaven.” 

















Society of Arconement Ainns S 


HE Great Atonement was re- 

enacted once again during 
Holy Week at Graymoor. The 
communities of Friars and Sisters, 
as well as the guests at the Inn 
applied themselves with a single 
mind and heart to the fulfillment of 
the Liturgy in an effort to live in 
intimate union with the Saviour 
during His Passion, Death and 
Triumphant Resurrection. The mo- 
mentous week was opened at St. 
John’s Church with the ceremonies 
of Palm Sunday, at which the Very 
Reverend Father General officiated. 
The students’ choir rendered the 
sacred chant with such fervour that 
the minds of those present in the 
church were carried in spirit far 
back across the ages, until they felt 
as it were, that they too were 
mingling with the rejoicing crowds 
of children of Israel who acclaimed 
the entry into Jerusalem of the long 
awaited Messiah. They shared the 
joy of the Exultant Church welcom- 
ing the Sacrificial Lamb of the New 
and Eternal Testament within Her 
doors. This was the message of 
the procession bearing palms which 
entered the church singing praise, 
glory and hosannah to the King of 
Israel. The palms recalled the 
palms of the acclaiming throngs of 
the Hebrews, and the officiating 
priest who followed the procession 
had the prerogative of representing 
the triumphant Saviour entering the 
gates of the Holy City. 

The King had indeed come to 
win the salvation of His chosen 
people, but it was a task beyond 
their earthly comprehension. There- 
fore the text of the Mass that fol- 
lowed dwelt upon His Mission of 
Holy Week. Especially in the sing- 
ing of St. Matthew’s Passion by 
three Deacon Cantors, the tribula- 
tions of Our Lord’s August Heart 
were evoked with singular potency. 























The Friary Tower at 


Graymoor. 


Monday, Tuesday and Wednes- 
day of this greatest week of the 
Church year were observed in 
austere fasting, and of meditation 
centering upon those same prayers 
uttered by the martyrs who have 
empurpled the foundations of Our 
Holy Church with the shedding of 
their life blood. Such are the 
prayers of the week’s Masses, com- 
posed for the stational basilicas of 
Rome in the virile days of the 
Church’s heroic first youth. Now 
these prayers are extended to the 
entire world and Christians every- 
where in their prayerful worship 
about the Altar unite with those 
who have already passed to the 
Church Triumphant. 

The Tenebrae preceding the of- 
fices of Holy Thursday were sung 
in their entirety, leaving the im- 
print of Christ’s sorrow at the 
betrayal of His own disciple Judas, 
and the outrage of the Jews who 
came to take Him as though He 
were a thief. 


On Holy Thursday, the somber 
violet vestments were changed for 
the brilliant white of celebration 
for it is the day when the Holy 
Eucharist was instituted, and when 
the faithful look with trust and 
wonderment upon Jesus seated at 
the table of the Last Supper. He 
has invited all to His house for the 
Feast and He envelops His guests 
with His immeasurable love. He 
breaks bread and gives it to them 
saying “This is My body.” He 
offers the chalice and says, “This is 
My blood.” 

The hymn of the “Gloria” was 
sung in praise of the ‘‘Coena 
Domini” or “Supper of the Lord.” 
The bells and the organ, up to now 
silent in Lenten penitence, blended 
with the joyful voices of the choir 
and dispelled for a moment the sor 
rowful memories of the Passion. 
All the congregation communicated 
with the celebrant at the Sacred 


Table, and then accompanied him 
in procession as he bore the con- 
secrated Host to the repository. The 
choir with lighted candles passed in 
solemn procession over the high 
crest of the Mount of the Atone- 


ment. Nature had vested even the 
Mount for Holy Week. The skies 
were gray, the ground bare, but 
there was promise of fresh life i 
the swelling buds of 
branches. 

The Holy Ghost Chapel, spar- 
kling with its newly completed de- 
corations had been chosen as a 
singularly appropriate resting place 
for Our Lord’s Sacramental Body. 
The procession entered singing the 
inspired strains of the Pange 
Lingua, and the celebrant placed 
the Sacred Host within the reposi- 
tory upon the marble altar, hun 
with pure white draperies and 
banked with fragrant lilies. 

Back again in the Crypt Chapel, 


the 
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the altars were stripped. The un- 
lighted chapel was heavy with signs 
of grief when the Friars departed, 
feeling within their breasts the 
jesolation of Jesus praying alone in 
the garden of Gethsemane. 

The ceremony of the Washing of 
the Feet was observed in the Little 
Flower Hall. True to the spirit of 
the day’s Gospel that told of Jesus 
washing the feet of Peter as an 
example of love and _ humility, 
the Father General washed the feet 
of thirteen representatives of the 
Community, made up of two priests, 
four lay brothers, four students, two 
lay postulants, and one tertiary 
brother. 

The office of ‘Tenebrae’ fol- 
lowed in the Crypt Chapel. The 
antiphons and psalms surged forth 
rhythmically, telling as only music 
can, of the anguish of Jesus prepar- 
ing Himself to be offered as a 
victim for the salvation of His 
faithless people. 

Then came the sorrowful day of 
Good Friday. No better way could 
be found to participate faithfully in 
Our Lord’s three hours on the Cross, 
than being present at the Mass of 
the Pre-Sanctified. Again the Pas- 

on was recounted by the three 
on cantors, this time, accord- 
ing to the words of the beloved 
St. John. Once again the devoted 
hildren of God were told that the 
Blessed Mother stood beneath the 
Cross where Her Son shed His 
Blood for the redemption of man- 
kind and again they heard the dear 
words that He spoke as His life 
was ebbing from Him: “Woman, 
behold thy Son.” 

All members of the community 
passed reverently to the steps of the 
altar to adore the unveiled Crucifix, 
while the choir sang the ‘“Re- 
proaches.” Jesus Himself seemed 
to be weeping tears over the con- 
gregation as those bitter phrases 
poured forth, telling His consterna- 
tion before the crue] hearts of His 
people who afflicted Him and 
vented their fury upon His sacred 
person in recompense for the pro- 
digious kindnesses that He had 
never ceased to shower upon them. 
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The Quadrangle at the summit of the Mount of the Atonement giving a glimpse of 
St. John’s Preparatory Seminary on the left and the arched cloister walk above 
which rises the Little Flower Memorial Building. 


The community then left the church 
in procession while the choir sang 
of the blessed tree that had had the 
honor of supporting the limbs of 
God’s Son, and of the nails and the 
lance which had accomplished the 
immolation of the Saving Victim. 
The Sacred Host was carried back 
from the Holy Ghost Chapel, and 
consumed in silence. The Three 
Hours were completed with prayers 
based upon the mysteries of the 
day. 

When evening came, the Friars 
and students were again gathered 
together in the Crypt Chapel for 
the last ‘Tenebrae’ offices of the 
great Triduum. They sang of the 
sweet rest which Jesus gained only 
after His body had been stretched 
within the tomb. They announced 
too the conquest of Death by His 
death, and chanted of the benign 
deeds that He continued to perform 
even in the mysterious land of 
shadows. He descended into the 
depths and smashed the Gates of 
Hell, and He led forth the prisoners 
of Tartar, the souls of the just who 
had died under the Old Law, to the 
freedom and bliss of Paradise. 


The presage of something won- 
derful lurked in the silence and 
shadows of the Crypt on Saturday 
morning. The choir proceeded 
soundlessly to the altar at the 
entrance, and waited while Father 
Januarius, the Deacon of the day, 
struck the fresh fire, and broke the 
silence with the glad cry of ‘‘Lumen 
Christi!” which he repeated three 
times in mounting tones. He lit one 
after the other, the three wicks of 
his triple candle, and the tapers 
glowed brightly in the darkness. 

Behind the triple flames of the 
new fire, he approached the Paschal 
candle. The whiteness of the tower- 
ing column glowed majestically in 
the semi-darkness, and the voice of 
the deacon rose gracefully to the 
melodious tones of the “Exultet”, 
that masterpiece of inspired poesy 
which proclaims rapturously the 
resplendent mysteries of divine 
light, charity, and of Christ the 
Victor dwelling triumphantly in our 
midst. Death had been conquered, 
all sorrow swallowed up in heavenly 
joy. Indeed the deacon, voicing the 
overwhelming exultation of the 
Church, was moved to recall even 
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the sin of Adam and Eve at this 
joyous moment, for it had been 
destroyed by the death of Christ, 
and he sang the stupendous words: 
“O Felix Culpa!”, “Oh, Happy 
Fault!”, because it had meant for 
us the glory of redemption by God’s 
own regal Son. In poetic inspira- 
tion he remembered the labors of 
the tiny bee, for she too had served 
the sacrosanct Church by collecting 
wax from the flowers to make her 
candles. He placed five grains of 
incense in the shining side of the 
candle, and then lit the great wick. 
Its light shining through the 

darkness was not bounded 


This Easter the students could 
only be content with their utmost. 
Accordingly on Saturday night they 
prepared a little party by way of an 
Agape and after this feast of 
Christian fellowship, they gathered 
in the Crypt Chapel at the hour of 
midnight to recite with all possible 
solemnity of sacred chant, rites and 
vestments, the office of Matins. 
They were happy in the thought of 
being able to praise the Saviour 
during the shadows before dawn 
when He had shaken off His 
earthly shackles, had risen from 
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plices gleaming in the clear spring 
sunshine, singing a joyous hymn of 
“Alleluja”. The community seemed 
to be transported with the holy joy 
of the day and the choir outdid 
itself in an exuberant rendition of 
the sacred texts. 

Thus, this most portentious week 
of the ecclesiastical year was 
brought to a close on the Mount of 
the Atonement, refreshing all hearts 
with its celestial grace, and leaving 
deeply imbedded there the message 
of St. Paul: “Mind the things 
that are above, not the things that 
are upon the earth. For 
you are dead, and your life 





by the walls of the little 
chapel. Truly the bright 
rays of a divine light 
pierced the darkness of the 
universe, and dispelled the 
slouds of human hatred and 
error; the tall candle stood 
beacon to guide the 
faithful on their path of 
salvation. 


The Church remembers 
the ancient days when Holy 
Saturday was the greatest 
day in the life of a Chris- 
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Prayer to St. Anthony 


By Blanche Yvonne Mosler 


Dear Finder of lost things, how often I 
Have prayed to vou! When something was mislaid, 
How often I have waited unafraid, 
Certain that you would find it . 
Perhaps, it was just some trifling thing, and yet, 
Because of its worth to me, you helped me search; 
Then, sometimes, before your statue in the church, 


I burned a candle. 


. . by-and-by. 


Oh, often we have met: 
You, in your plain brown robe, and in your hand, 
The long white lily. 


Smiling, vou would hold 
tian. It was the day of How many a time I’ve told 
his baptism that marked 
his entrance among the 
elect of the Celestial King- 
dom. Therefore twelve 
prophecies are read, proph- 
ecies designed for the 
instruction of the cate- 
chumens, recounting the 
sacred history of mankind 


The tiny Infant! 
Your image of the thing I'd lost. 
Patient, and calm, and yet, somehow, I knew 
That I could count on you. No matter where 
The lost thing was, you'd always find it there 

Where it had fallen. 


So, knowing this is true, 


If ... later ...1 burned a candle in the church 


Find for the world its old lost Faith ... again? 





You'd stand, 


I wonder now, with this world so filled with pain, 


W ould you join me now in this, the biggest search: 


is hid with Christ in God.” 
* * * & 

The Father Rector of St. 
John’s Preparatory Semi- 
nary is very anxious to 
secure back issues of maga- 
zines in order to complete 
the library files. Among 
those needed are: The 
Catholic World, The Sign, 
Orate Fratres, Homiletic 
Review, Acolyte, Ecclesi- 
astical Review and The 
Catholic Digest. 

If any of our Readers 
have copies of these maga- 
zines which they can spare, 
it will be appreciated if 
they are mailed to the Rev. 
Father Samuel, S.A., Gray- 
moor, Garrison, N. Y. 


* - * * 


Young men desiring to 
study for the Priesthood as 








from the creation of the 
world. These prophecies 
were sung by the students. 

The Litany of the Saints was then 
sung, as if in anxious supplication, 
after which the Mass of Holy Satur- 
day was begun. The great hymn 
of the Gloria was sung jubilantly 
and the celebrating priest intoned 
the one word that might in some- 
wise convey the sense of the Resur- 
rection: ‘“‘Alleluja!” and the Holy 
Sacrifice proceeded amidst the 
splendour of glowing white vest- 
ments, lights, flowers, and to the 
transports of song, the peal of ring- 
ing bells and rich tones of the organ. 


the grave, and stood before His 
Heavenly Father with a_ serene 
countenance conscious of having 
fulfilled the mission which He alone 
was worthy to do. 

The different communities met 
again at Mass on Easter morning to 
“rejoice and be glad” in the “day 
which the Lord hath made.” Be- 
fore departing for their vacation, 
the students joined with the Friars 
again in St. Francis’ chapel to sing 
Solemn Vespers. They entered the 
chapel in procession, the copes of 
the cantors, the albs and the sur- 


Franciscan Friars at Gray- 

moor are urged to com- 
municate now with the Rector of 
our Preparatory Seminary. When 
writing please give all necessary 
information as to age, schooling, 
etc. Address: Rev. Fr. Samuel, 
S.A., St. John’s Preparatory Semi- 
nary, Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 


* * * * 

Grateful acknowledgment is made 
to our kind friends, listed by name 
below, for their charity to our Poor 
Students Bread Fund during March: 


M. Fitzgerald, Ill, $1; L 
Colo.., 


Disterhoff, 
$1; Mrs. J. Marcil, S.C., $5; L 








Mass., $1; D. Mick, IIl., $1; Mrs. 
Schomhort, Ill, $1; A. Beanlien, 
Y., $15; Mrs. R. Walker, Fla., $5: 
Soder, N. Y., $10: F. Moren, 
Y., $1; F. Miller, N. Y¥., $18; V. 
Geernick, N. J., $5; K. Fitzgerald, 
N. Y., $3; C. McEachen, Nfld., $6.50: 
A. Gates, Mich., $1; C. Bible, Ireland, 
$338.30; Anon., $2; M. Morzula, N. Y., 
$1; L. Zinti, Mass., $5; E. Person, 
Kan., $20; A. Ayland, Mass., $1; A 
Attermann, N. Y., $2; Anon., $3; C 
Higgins, Conn., $1; R. Peters, N. Y, 
$5; T. McCarthy, D. C., $2; L. Zinti, 
Mass., $4; M. Beaton, Mass., $1; J 
Walsh, N. Y., $1; A. Sylvester, Conn., 
$5; A. Terchetti, Mass., $1; M. Stod- 
dard, N. Y., $2; J. Kelly, N. Y., %; J 
Schamhust, IIL, $1. 


* 1 * * 


It has been our custom at Gray- 
moor for many years to conduct a 
special Solemn Novena at Saint 
Anthony’s Shrine as a tribute to 
commemorate the Feast Day of our 
generous and beloved Patron, St. 
Anthony. We hope all our Readers 
will unite with us spiritually in this 
great Novena which is referred to 
at greater length on page 159 of 
this issue. 


* * * . 


The St. Margaret of Scotland 
Burse, which is recorded as No. 13 
on the list, has been most fortunate 
in having the active interest of a 
fine group of men and women im- 
bued with love and loyalty to serve 
the cause of our Holy Faith. With 
branches of St. Margaret of Scot- 
land Guild in New York, Brooklyn 
and Philadelphia, we expect that 
this Burse will not long remain in 
the Uncompleted List—the Phila- 
delphia branch having just added 
the substantial sum of $500 to the 
Burse as the proceeds of a social 
affair. 

We are most grateful to all who 
help build up our Burse Funds. They 
are, in effect, the spiritual foster- 
parents of the young men who will 
one day stand before the Altar as 
Priests and between these young 
Apostles and their benefactors will 
flow an unending stream of graces 
and blessings which will be trans- 
muted into the eternal riches of 
heaven. 
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Uncompleted Burses 


(1) Mother Lurana: | ty . S. Con >. 
M.N., Mass. $1: RS. ct. tonk eae SON TESS Fs NO ET 

(2) St. Patrick: 1. C, N. Y., $5. Total, $4,357.10 

(3) AN Saints: C. O., Cal, $2.50; M. C., Fla. $1. Total, $3,922.40. 

(4) Father Paul, No. 2: A. K., N. Y., $13.75; A. R., Ky. $1; H. H, 
Mass. $1; M. C, Conn., $1; O. G, La. $1; Anon. $5; Mrs. J. M, Mass. 
$1; J H., Kans., $16; N. H., Ill, $1; M. C, L. 1, $2; D. W., N. Y., $1; 
A $5; D. F., Ind, $5; B. C, Pa, $1; Mrs. E. S., $2. Total, 

(5) Sacred Meart: C.D. N. Y., $3; B.S, O, $3: A. R. R. 1. $80: 
J. O'K., Conn., $1; Mrs. C. O., Cal, $2; Mrs. R. F., Mass., $1; Mrs. P. G., 
Va., $1. Total, $3,292.10 

(6) St. Anthony: EF. B., L. I., $12; Anon. $50; C. L. O. Cal. $1. 
otal, $3,273.70 

(7) St. Ann: A. W. J, Pa. 55¢ Total, $2,893.30 

(8) St. Joseph: J. E.. XN. Y., $1; Bro. C.. N. Y., $100; Mrs. C. O.,, Cal, 
$1.50; A. C., Fla., $10: Mrs. C. G., Va., 50¢ Total, $2,613.43 

(9) St. Jude: A. H., Pa. We; M. McC., L. 1, $2. Total, $2,526.05 

(10) St. Francis Xavier: M.C., $2. Total, $2,409.30 

(11) Pius X: $2,105.10 

(12) Our Lady of Lourdes: C. 1. O, Cal. $1. Total, $1,750.75 

Sy St. Margaret of Scotland: $1,695.52. (14) St. Francis of Assisi: 
S100 5 

(15) Our Lady of Perpetual Help: J. O'K.. Conn., $1; Mrs. C. L. O, 
Cal., $4. Total, $1,597.80 

(16) St. Christopher: C. L. O., Cal., $5.40; R. Z., Cal., $1. Total, $1,576.70. 

(17) St. Rita: $1,256.95. (18) Hope: $1,117.95 

(19) Sacred Shoulder: \irs SS. RK. ID. Cc, $1 Potal, $1,020.70 

(20) Little Flower: H.V., Mass., $1; C. B., L. I, $8; Mrs. F. W., Cal. 
$3; J. O'K., Conn., $1; C. O., Cal., $2.50. Total, $9606.49 

(21) Father Drumgoole: $943.10 

(22) St. John the Baptist: A. H., Pa., 55c. Total, $903.25 

(23) Immaculate Conception: $712.30) 

(24) Holy Face: A. H., Pa., 40c; C. O, Cal., $1. Total, $501.50 

(25) Holy Souls: A. H., Pa., 40c. Total, $391.15. 

(26) Infant of Prague: A. H., Pa, 55c. Total, $377.15. 

(27) Precious Blood: C. O., Cal., $1; L. A., La, $1. Total, $374.70 

(28) Blessed Sacrament: A. Ii., Pa.. 65c. Total, $340.03. 

(29) St. Michael: $317.10. 

(30) Our Lady of Prompt Succor: C. O., Cal., $3. Total, $283.70. 

(31) St. John the Divine: $279.71. 

(32) St. Margaret Mary: $261.35. (33) Five Wounds: $258.00. 

(34) Holy Spirit: A. H., Pa. 40c. Total, $256.00 

(35) Our Sorrowful Mother: $228.00. (36) Brother Jude: $209.00. 

(37) Our Lady of the Atonement: Anonymous, Mass., $1; Mrs. C. L. 
O., Cal. $1. Total, $197.64. 

(38) Holy Family: $188.85. (39) Archangel Raphael: $186.20. (40) Our 
Lady of the Miraculous Medal: $131.00. (41) Sacred Head: $125.35. (42) St. 
Matthias the Apostle: $1(4.69. 

(43) Most Holy Trinity: A. H1., Pa., 0c. Total, $81.50. 

(44) Brother Philip, No. 3: A. McK., R. I., $20. Total. $71.10 

(45) St. Paul, No. 2: $63.20. 

(46) Mother Cabrini: A. G., $1. Total, $58.60 

(47) Brother Andre: $52.50. (48) Brother Anthony: $52.25. (49) Pius 
XI: $22.00. (50) Catherine TekakwitHa: $16.95. (51) St. Gerard Majella: 
$8.13. (52) Monsignor Baker: $6.60 

(53) St. Clare: C. F. S., N. Y., $1. Total, $2.00. 























W hat Sha the harvest Be? 


NEWS item in the Catho- 

lic press announces that 
priests of the Redemptorist 
Order will shortly inaugurate a 
travelling Mission Apostolate by 
the use of a Trailer Chapel 
throughout the diocese of 
Raleigh, which comprises the 
greater part of the State of 
North Carolina. Actually, the 
diocese, which is under the juris- 
diction of Most Rev. Eugene J. 
McGuinness, covers an area of 
48,580 square miles and has a 
Catholic population of 9,598 out 
of a total population of well over 
3,250,000 people. 

From these figures it will be 
readily obvious that this vast 
area is in truth a mission field 
which, in essentials, equals that 
of mission territories in Africa 
or China. The people are ex- 
tremely poor, and by far the 
greater proportion are Negroes. 
Overcoming many difficulties 
Bishop McGuinness, during the 
short period he has been in charge 
of the diocese, has built seven new 
churches, rebuilt the Cathedral at 
Raleigh, reduced the debt on the 
orphanage at Nazareth, and, true 
missionary Bishop that he is, con- 
sistently and persistently plans for 
the reaping of a great spiritual 
harvest of souls to be garnered into 
the Church in North Carolina. It 
is a task that would be rendered 
much easier if our Catholic people 
elsewhere throughout the country, 
aroused to a realization of the press- 
ing need in this large mission field 
in the Southland, would more gener- 
ously assist the good Bishop and 
his struggling missionary priests by 
their prayers and alms. 


It is our blessed privilege to have 


a number 
Priests of 


of Franciscan Friar- 
the Atonement doing 


The faithful little Altar-server at the Mis- 


sion of Christ the King in High Point. 


valiant service under the direction 
of Bishop McGuinness. From one 
of these, Father Bernardine, S.A., 
working afMong the Negroes at 
High Point, N. C., we have just 
received a letter which, though not 
intended for publication, is such a 
moving story of the difficulties and 
trials which beset the path of the 
missionary that we feel impelled to 
quote some extracts from it in the 
hope that it will enkindle in the 
hearts and minds of our Catholic 
faithful a greater zeal for the propa- 
gation of the Faith among the 
Negroes. We quote: 

“It is an old axiom that truth is 
stranger than fiction, but as regards 
the work of a missionary priest, it is 
never so romantic. Here in this city 
of High Point there are more than 
ten thousand Colored people and 
among them all I have discovered 
only three who are Catholics. Liter- 


ally, some thousands of these 
poor people have no knowledge 
of religious truths nor in fact any 
idea whatever of a Divine Cre- 
ator. It can be understood there- 
fore that except for possessing 
some of the amenities of civi- 
lized life, this Mission Field is 
somewhat on a par with those in 
Africa. Too long, too long have 
our own Catholic people been 
indifferent or purblind to the 
needs of the twelve million souls 
of our Colored fellow-citizens, 
encamped as it were on our own 
doorsteps, waiting for the light 
of Faith to be brought to them. 

Too often, alas, the call for help 

that comes from the mission field 

is shrugged aside with the excuse 

‘We have enough to do to take 

care of our own parish.’ This is 

parochialism in its narrowest 

sense. But it should be remem- 

bered the Church is not parochial 
nor provincial, but universal, and 
therefore imposes on all of us the 
duty of helping to lead souls every- 
where to God. 

“My first Mission Mass was of- 
fered in a room used as a funeral 
parlor among my poor people. 
There were only a few people 
present—among them of course be- 
ing the fortunate three whom I 
mentioned heretofore as being the 
only representatives of the Catholic 
faith in this wilderness where the 
very Name of God is as yet almost 
unknown. Since then I have rented 
a vacant store—shabby and poor, 
yes, almost akin to the stable at 
Bethlehem, but within, ah, my soul, 
how glorious it is to be able to offer 
therein the Holy Sacrifice of the 
Mass each Sunday and to expound 
the truths of our Holy Faith to 
those poor people who come in 
numbers that increases each suc- 
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ceeding Sunday by two or by three, 
all questing and yearning for the 
consolation which is to be found 
only in our Holy Faith. 

“IT am sure you will smile at men- 
tion of the fact that, thus far, the 
largest Sunday collection for the 
support of this Mission amounted 
to—just nine cents. Nine cents— 
‘why mention it at all,’ you may 
say. Ah, sure it but tells the whole 
story of the real poverty of my poor 
people—a poverty I joyfully share, 
but it makes our hearts sad that we 
have such a poor abode in which to 
pay homage to Christ the King. 

“Among so many thousands of 
Negroes here in High Point, a lone 
missionary like myself is greatly 
handicapped. We should have a 
number of Missionary Sisters and a 
convent to house them. A school 
too, where the Sisters may teach 
the little ones to know and love God 
for the salvation of their immortal 
souls, and to acquire an education 
to fit them for those duties of 
citizenship which rightfully belongs 
to them. Daily I pray that God 
and His Blessed Mother will move 
some of our Catholic people to help 
me financially to fill this great need 
for a convent and school. I beg of 
you to help me in every way you 

an. 

“Being a Franciscan who lives by 
begging for the sake of Christ, I 
am never worried about personal 
needs. But I do worry about the 
material need of my Negro people 
here. To help relieve the situation 
I have opened a little Mission store 
ind distribute old clothing, etc. 
Only the other day an old man said 
to me, ‘Father, if it were not for 
your Mission, hundreds of children 
and old people would have gone 
‘old and almost naked during the 
winter.” 

We think we have quoted enough 
trom Father Bernardine’s letter to 
give our readers a good idea of how 
much needs to be done and can be 
done if only our Catholic people 
can be inflamed with an Apostolic 
spirit that will encompass within its 
tays the struggling missions in 
North Carolina. Funds, and more 
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more friends to subscribe. 


Church Unity and Missions. 


Missions. 


We Ask Your Help! 


We are anxious to build up the circulation of THE LAMP. It can 
be done easily if each present subscriber will cooperate by asking one or 


The subscription is but $1.00 a year and brings in return: 
—Twelve issues of an interesting Catholic Monthly Magazine devoted to 


—A remembrance in over Three Thousand Holy Masses offered yearly by 
poor Missionary Priests for all Subscribers and Benefactors of the 


—The spiritual graces flowing from the charitable act of helping to sup- 
port and educate poor, but deserving young men, studying for the 
priesthood so they may one day go forth to preach the Gospel of 
Salvation as Franciscan Priests of the Atonement. 

Send subscriptions by Postal Order, Registered letter or check to: 
THE LAMP, Peekskill, New York 








needy Missionaries. 


The Great Need in the 
Mission Field 


Mass Stipends are as welcome to Missionary Bishops and 
Priests as cold water is to a wounded soldier on the battlefield. In 
some instances they have meant the difference between Mission- 
ary existence and near starvation. 

If each of the heroic Missionary Priests could but receive a 
daily Mass Stipend he could easily support himself and even 
have something left over to aid in the relief of the poor and needy 
who are ever present at his door looking to him for succor. Send 
to the Union-That-Nothing-Be-Lost, Graymoor, Garrison, New 
York, your Mass Intentions. They will be distributed to the most 











Build in Graymoor Village 


Graymoor Village is situated only fifty miles from New York 
City, on the Albany Post Road, a short distance North of Peek- 
skill, which has recently become a city. 

Residential plots for sale on which to build either an all- 
year home or a Summer cottage. 
a tennis court and swimming pool, available to residents only. 

For Information, communicate with: 


FATHER JANUARIUS, S. A. 


Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 


Among the many facilities are 








funds, are needed by Father Ber- 
nardine to build a little church, a 
convent and a school. He will wel- 
come too, cast off clothing and 
shoes suitable for men and women. 
And for the babies and little chil- 
dren as well. Need we add that 


what is done for the poor of Christ 
is done for Christ Himself and 
brings an exceeding great reward. 
Address offerings to: 
Rev. FATHER BERNARDINE, S.A. 
Christ the King Mission, 
High Point, N. C. 











‘Thee Little Jokers 


D GALLEGHER, bus driver, 
detained at the Terminal desk, 
squirmed with impatience as the 
hands of the big station wall-clock 
pounced toward seven. In exactly 
five minutes his run would begin— 
the most important run of these 
grueling last three months. For its 
outcome would place in_ his 
hands—or in Al Peterson’s—the 
bonus coveted by the entire corps 
of Mid-West drivers. 

At nine o'clock tonight, fourteen 
racking hours away, he'd know 
whether he’d won or lost. If only 
one could look ahead! He grinned 
wryly. Lucky, maybe, as wise 
Father Phalen said, that one could 
not. 

Ed broke loose at last from the 
maddening red tape, and was strid- 
ing for the platform when some- 
one caught his arm. He swung, 
fuming, to see the Bus Starter. And 
the Starter was wearing the unpleas- 
ant grin he seemed to keep for Ed. 
“Report’s just in,” he drawled, 
“that it’s raining pitchforks on that 
slippery stretch near Overton. 
That’s sort of tough on you, Gal- 
legher.” 

“Why worse for me than Al?” 
snapped Ed. The Starter knew the 
drivers had the same length runs, 
diverging here at Centropolis, merg- 
ing again this side of Overton. 

“Because—Al’s got the nerve to 
whizz right through.” 

Ed’s gray eyes darkened. He 
flushed to his crisp, black hair. 
“You know it isn’t my nerve!” 

“Sure, sure.” The Starter winked 
at Maizie, back of the lunch coun- 
ter. “Your passengers are a ‘sacred 
trust,’ or something.” 

Ed turned sharply on his heel. 
Why had he ever confided this deep 
inner sense of responsibility he felt 
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to a fellow like the Starter. Sus- 
picion flashed. He had seen Al 
Peterson, grinning, swing his loaded 
bus out of the terminal. The Starter 
was a crony of Al, and of Al’s 
brother-in-law, Sinclair, the fish- 
faced manager down at Overton. 
He’d held Ed, talking, while Al got 
away. 

Ed loaded swiftly, and swung out 
of the station. The bus was full— 
travelling men, stenographers on 
vacation, school teachers Europe- 
bound, mothers with lively young 
ones, an old couple with a huge 
lunchbasket and, along the back, 
five college boys. 

He noticed the blonde just back 
of him. She was expensively 
dressed, pretty . . . well, pretty if 
you overlooked a mouth a shade too 
willful. Ed wondered where he'd 
seen her. He soon found out. 

At Lac Ste Anne, he dropped off 
a roll of city papers and took on a 
heavy, red-faced man with a bat- 
tered bag. Obviously the aisle 
seat Ed started to let down was too 
small. The man nodded to the 
cluttered place next to the girl. 
“How about that one?” 

The girl raised chilly eyes. 
“That’s taken.” Ed hesitated. She 
drew herself up. “Driver, do you 
know who I am?” 

All at once he did know. Of 
course! He had seen this girl’s 
picture in a Centropolis paper under 
headlines : 

LICENSE REVOKED FOR 

SPEEDING 

Daughter of local head of the 
Mid-West Bus Lines .. . 

So that was why this society bud 
was taking a bus! She was on her 
way to some houseparty, likely, at 
one of those showy Lake Overton 
homes. He said, “You're Pat Dwin- 


nell, the Centropolis’ 


daughter.” 


manager's 
“Exactly,” said Pat loftily, ‘So 
you see...” 

“I’m sorry,” said Ed, and grimly 
thrust her belongings to her. 

The girl flushed — whitened. 
Then, as the red-faced man settled 
heavily beside her, she whirled 
away to stare stonily out the win- 
dow. Ed started the bus. 

“What’s your name?” 
snapped suddenly into his ear. 

Ed jumped. He told her. 

“Ed Gallegher.” Her tone placed 
it among the lower insects. “Aren't 
you—one of those two drivers tied 
for the bonus the Chicago Super- 
intendent’s giving?” Uneasily he 
admitted it. 

“How lovely!” cooed Miss Dwin- 
nell. “I’ll use my influence.” 

“You know the new Super ?” 

“Of course not!” impatiently. ‘I 
never even saw him. I meant 
through Dad.” 

Ed laughed 


shortly. ‘I 
imagine your sweet intentions, Miss 
Dwinnell. But luckily my time sheet 
happens to be a matter of record. 


can 


And now...” He looked mean- 
ingly at the sign, PLEASE DO 
NOT VISIT WITH THE DRIVER. 

Pat ignored the hint. “Jf your 
time sheet were all, Mr. Gallegher. 
But just think back over the terms 
of that offer.” 

Ed did so, uncomfortably. “... 
to the driver who, for the three 
months ending June 30th, shall 
with all courtesy, integrity and 
responsibility in the execution of 
his duties, keep most consistently to 
the schedule laid down for him, a 
bonus shall be given... .” 

Courtesy! That was where the 
little vixen thought he’d be dis- 
qualified. But, he reasoned stub- 
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bornly, the man had a right to the 
seat. Under Ed’s worried frown, 
the road unrolled swiftly. Morn- 
ing had become hot, humid after- 
noon, when suddenly the red-faced 
man said, ‘We're running into 


“You're telling me!” Ed slowed 
iown to fix a balky wind-shield 
wiper. Pat sniffed something 
about “poky, clumsy drivers” that 
set his cheek-bones burning a dull 
red. How he’d love to wring that 
pretty little neck! 

At Deland he helped an old man 
down and tossed some papers out to 
Ike Springer, who ran through the 
wet from the lighted drug store. Ike 
snoved the bundle under his rain- 
coat. “Mite late, ain’t ye?” 

He was. With the enforced slow 


driving he had lost fifteen precious - 


minutes. Was Al getting this 
storm, too? 

Starting up again, responsibility 
pressed down on the driver. He 
clung to the highway’s middle to 
miss the tricky gravel shoulders. 
The wind was rising, the rain drove 
in heavy sheets against the glass. 
The headlights licked feebly at the 
gloom. Day wore into evening. 

Fifty miles, only fifty miles from 
Overton. All at once Ed felt a 
queer foreboding, as a man’s figure 
loomed up suddenly ahead. He 
went into a near skid, trying to miss 
him. ‘What kind of an idiot would 
hail a bus out here!” he muttered 
wrathfully. 

The man, tall, gaunt, vaguely for- 
bidding, climbed in. The driver 
eyed him with disfavor. “Got a 
ticket, Mister?” 

“Ticket? ... Sure,” said the man. 
And suddenly Ed .ensed, the hairs 
on his neck rose up. Evil was in 
the man’s tone, something incredi- 
bly vicious in his narrow black 
eyes. “Sure,” his lips pulled away 
trom yellow teeth. “I got a ticket,” 
and his hand slid to his hip. 

Some swift warning made Ed act. 
As that hand emerged, he half rose. 
His fist shot back, up, sharp to the 
point of the man’s chin. The 
intruder’s head snapped back. He 
lost his balance, fell sprawling 


down the steps and half-way out 
into the ditch. And, as he did so, 
something flew from his hand. A 
thing dully shining. 

Excited talk broke out in the bus. 
Sharply through it pierced the girl’s 
voice. “You brute—to strike him 
like that!” 

Grimly Ed wiped the red from 
his knuckles. “Would you rather 
have been held up, Miss Dwin- 
nell?” 

“Held up? . .. Don’t be ridicu- 
lous!” 

“He isn’t, sister.” The red-faced 
man craned out at the figure 
scrambling to rise, the dully shining 
object some distance off. “That 
fellow was trying to pull a gun on 
us.” 

Pat’s scornful lips closed sud- 
denly. She stared out into the 
night. When they’d been going a 
while, she said, “I’m sorry, Driver.” 

“Don’t mention it,” he said as 
curtly. Nothing mattered save that 
each maddening delay gave Al that 
much gain. He groaned again, 


The man, tall, gaunt, vaguely forbidding, climbed in. 
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halting at the filling station a half- 
mile farther on. But you couldn't 
leave a bandit like that running 
around loose! 

The attendant bobbed out. “Cali 
the sheriff,” said Ed, “and report 
an attempted hold-up a half-mile 
back. The fellow...’’ He described 
him. 

“What say?” The attendant 
cupped a deaf ear. Ed tried again. 
Then, impatiently, “Let me use 
your phone?” 

Another five minutes lost! Under 
way again, talk died down. Some 
took off their shoes and tried to 
curl up in the small seats. Snores 
dotted the bus. 

Three miles from Overton, and 
the rain letting up! Ed began to 
relax. He was rounding the curve 
toward the treacherous slippery 
stretch, when a sudden cloudburst 
slowed him. Luckily. Because he 
missed by inches the car that had 
skidded back end into the ditch. It 
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wasn’t a car, but a bus—a Mid- 
West bus, Al Peterson’s. 

Surprise, then a hilarious glee 
clutched Ed. Here was the bonus 
laid right in his lap! He could 
slide on past and win in a walk! 

Suddenly he was ashamed of 
himself. “Some stunt! Without 
even knowing whether anyone’s 
hurt, or not. Sure, Al would. But 
you won't!” 

With the curious passengers 
crowding after, he scrambled down. 
Al, in a vicious temper, was trying 
with the men passengers to move 
the bus out of a deep gorge. “Go 
on!” he growled at Ed. “Crow!” 

Ed grinned. “I’ll refrain for 
now, Al.” He jerked his head to- 
ward the sound of childish whim- 
pering. ‘Someone hurt?” 

“A couple of kids and a woman 
bruised and cut from the bump. 
But I can’t be bothered—” He 
added indifferently, “No bones 
broken.” 

Unexpectedly, at Ed’s shoulder, 
the girl said, ‘‘Maybe I can help 
them. I’ve taken First Aid.” 

He looked up, surprised. ‘Good 
idea,” put in the red-faced man. 
“T’ll dig out my Red Cross kit. 
Always take one along, fishing.” 
So he’d been fishing, thought Ed, 
inconsequentially. That burned 
skin looked like he wasn’t much 
used to it. Soon the children’s cry- 
ing ceased. 

“If we could work up onto the 
gravel,” fretted Al, “the rest would 
be easy.” 

The reinforced crew threw its 
strength against the bus. Without 
effect. “You're going to need more 
than man power,” said Ed, puffing, 
“Suppose I give you a boost with 
my bus?” 

Sliding in behind the wheel, he 
saw the girl back in her place. She 
smiled at him. Ed found himself 
smiling back. 

His attention was swept to his 
own bus. The wheels were spin- 
ning helplessly. Through mount- 
ing panic, he heard the red-faced 
man roar: “Well, of all...! See 
what that fellow’s gone and done?” 

“What?” Ed’s whole attention 


was on shaking loose from the rut. 

“He’s gone off and left you!” 

Ed dropped his hands, raised 
incredulous eyes. “No!... After I 
stopped to help him? Why even 
Al couldn’t—” But he had. 

Pat exploded. “That’s absolutely 
the meanest trick I ever saw!” She 
started to tell the red-faced man 
about the tie in the bonus race. 

“Yes,” he said drily, “I heard you 
two talking it over.” His hand 
dropped to the driver’s shoulders. 
“Son, it sort of looks like Peterson 
has you licked.” 

“Not yet, he hasn’t!” 
jammed down on the gas. 
wheels only spun. 

“Wait!” The red-faced man 
climbed down, wedged stones under 
the rear wheels. A moment of 
tenseness, then the bus moved. She 
crawled up out of the rut, to the 
shoulder, to the pavement. They 
were spinning along toward Over- 
ton. Maybe—there was still a 
chance! 


Ed’s heel 
But the 


But there wasn’t. They were all 
gathered at the Overton terminal 
when Ed drove in—Al, his brother- 
in-law, the whole personnel. He 
had lost, then. Not in a fair fight— 
he could have stood that—but by 
trickery. His throat closed up, his 
eyes felt hot and smarting. In a 
tight, controlled rage, he checked 
tickets, passed out baggage. Only 
two lingered, the girl and the red- 
faced man, as Ed finished and 
strode toward the grinning group. 

“Well, well!” jeered Al. “If it 
isn’t old Also Ran!” And strutting, 
thumbs in armpits, he crowed, 
‘Meet the winnah!” 

“Yes, you won,” said Ed tightly. 
“And if you’ve a spark of decency, 
you'll tell how.” 

“That’s enough, Gallegher!” 
Sinclair cut in sharply. ‘“Galle- 
gher, this office hired you. It can 
fire you. Think now,” said 
softly, “didn’t Al win and 
square ?” 

“No,” said Ed. 

Sinclair sighed  oilily, 
you’ve had your choice.” 

Ed turned away. He’d lost the 
bonus. He’d lost his job. Before 


he 
fair 


“Well, 
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him were days, months, of trudging 
the streets, hunting for work, meet- 
ing refusalsk— He knew. He'd 
been through it all... . 

Something pierced through his 
black despair. Sinclair’s face had 
taken on a curious, startled look. 
He was hurrying forward effusively 
to—the red-faced man. ‘Why, Mr. 
Forbes, I didn’t know you in those 
togs and under that sunburn. I 
remember I did hear you'd gone 
north, fishing.” 

Forbes? Why that was the 
name of the new Chicago Super- 
intendent, Ed recalled suddenly. 
“Yes,” Forbes was answering 
curtly, “But beside fishing, I was 
also engaged in a little private 
investigation, Sinclair.” 

“Investigation?” Sinclair swal- 
lowed. “Oh, yes. ... Well, it looks 
like you’re just in time to see the 
end of your bonus race, Mr. 
Forbes.” Al swaggered up. Sin- 
clair said, smirking, “It looks like 
Peterson, here, is the winner.” 

“Oh, no, Sinclair.” Forbes’ eyes 
were steely. ‘The winner, I think, 
is Ed Gallegher.” 

“Hey!” blustered Al. 
do that! 


“You can't 
I beat him easy.” 

Forbes’ face was like granite. 
“His time, yes. But what really 
counted in that offer, Peterson, were 
the three little jokers. They’ve 
made you lose the bonus, and more. 
I have found these unpleasant little 
rumors sifting into Chicago more 
than confirmed. Peterson. Sinclair. 
Mid-West will not tolerate in its 
employ men of your calibre.... ” 


His voice rang out like judgment. 
Ed turned away from Peterson’s 
hoarse protestations, from the de- 


feat that lay in Sinclair's mean 
eyes. “Jokers?” he said softly. 

Unconsciously Pat’s fingers had 
dropped lightly to the little gold 
cross at her throat, and he heard 
her saying almost inaudibly — 
“Courtesy — Integrity — Responsi- 
bility.” 

Then she looked up and they 
both smiled and, breathing in 
deeply, Ed remarked, “Jokers, eh? 
Well, not exactly jokers at that!” 
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Beauty on the Earth 


By SISTER M. INNOCENTIA, S.A. 


ROTHER SUN did his best, 

his very best. He sent the 
daintiest of sunbeams dancing 
hither and yon over the earth to 
drive away from every nook and 
cranny the last vestiges of snow 
and ice; he sent the balmiest of 
breezes to follow after the sun- 
beams and aid them in their work. 
At his bidding, sparkling, dancing 
raindrops knocked at the seedling’s 
fast-closed doors, then mischie- 
vously scampered away, so that 
when the little seedlings pushed 
sleepy heads above ground, they 
saw only the sunbeams, and felt the 
warm breezes, and they cried to 
each other, “Heigh-ho! It’s spring- 
time! It’s May-time! It’s Mary’s 
own sweet month!” And they, too, 
began to work with might and main 
to beautify the winter-weary earth, 
that She who has the stars for Her 
crown, and the moon for Her foot- 
stool, might not disdain to look 
upon it. So every clod put forth its 
best efforts, and the world was 
carpeted in soft green velvet. And 
bulbs and seed-pods burst their 
dingy coverings to dot the fields 
and meadows with delicate, price- 
less, jewel-like flowers. The surg- 
ing life-sap formed dainty leaf 
buds out on every twig, and great 
forest trees glinted in alternate 
light and shadow as the merry sun- 
beams played hide-and-seek among 
them. The gleeful laughter of 
Tunning streams was carried far and 
wide by the sprightly breezes. And 
Brother Sun beamed down upon the 
earth—for surely it was beautiful! 
Aye, meet even for Her, he thought. 
At eventide, ere he sank down to 
rest, he cast a long, keen glance 
over the parapet of Heaven itself— 
and clouds settled over his smiling 








“Hail, Full of Grace” 


face, and wrapping veils of mist 
about him, he wept for very sorrow! 
The people of the earth spoke in 
learned voice of “sudden humid- 
ity’—“barometrical changes’”—and 
prophesied dire things for the mor- 
row! But Brother Sun, in that 
parting ray sent over Heaven’s high 
walls, had glimpsed . . . Heaven’s 
Queen! And such was the beauty 
that was her very essence, that the 
earth, erstwhile so _ beauteous, 
seemed sordid and soiled, by com- 
parison! Aye, at sight of the 
Mystical Rose, earth’s flowers held 
no more attraction. And the living 
blue light that shone in her eyes 
made the very sunbeams seem wan 
and pale. Ah, how could he ever 
have thought this poor, dreary 
earth worthy of Her who is Queen 
of the Heavens? All night long he 
wept with grief, and at morn arose, 
red-eyed and weary. Was there 
nothing—nothing at all in the whole 


wide world a fit offering for Mary— 
for Mary, Queen of the Angels—for 
Mary, Queen of the May? 

But lo! as he pondered thus, a 
sudden rush of wings swept by with 
the swiftness of thought. Earth- 
ward they sped, a legion of angels, 
white-winged and radiant. And he 
marveled much what their errand 
might be, that brought them, e’en 
for a moment, from the Court of 
their Queen. Mayhap she herself 
had sent them? And he watched 
in amaze as they sped, fleet-winged, 
over mountain and valley and sea— 
and paused not to dwell on the 
beauties of earth. Aye, when they 
did pause, ’twas at a wretched 
hovel, yet its grime and squalor 
seemed not to repel them, and they 
circled over it, radiant and glorious. 
Then, on a sudden, they softly 
swooped down—for one who was 
their very counterpart appeared in 
the doorway, bearing a soft white 
something. And in answer to their 
mute query, the Guardian Angel 
whispered soft and low, ‘Yes, Sis- 
ter baptized her—and only just in 
time.” A soft whirr of wings—a 
rushing sigh—and they were back 
at Heaven’s portals. And as 
Brother Sun watched, the gates flew 
open. But he saw naught of the 
splendors within—nor heard he 
aught of that gladsome chorus of 
song—he saw but the love-light in 
Mary’s blue eyes—heard but the 
love-lilt of her voice as she cradled 
in motherly arms the new-born, 
ransomed soul. The gates clanged 
shut, and he saw no more—but 
gone were his grief and his sorrow! 
For beauty there was upon earth— 
aye, beauty worthy of Her who is 
the Angel’s Queen—who is also the 
Mother of Men! The beauty of im- 
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mortal souls, radiant with the 
breath-taking splendor of sanctify- 
ing grace, rescued from the bonds 
of paganism, ransomed for the 
Queen by the Precious Blond of 
Jesus, her Son! And Brother Sun 
beamed with joy, and the gray 
mists fled away, and the sunbeams 
danced, and the waters sparkled, 
and all creation sent up songs of 
exultation, that beauty such as this 
could be found upon the earth— 
beauty such as could gladden the 
heart of Heaven’s Queen! 
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* * * * 


This being the Month of May— 
dedicated in a special manner by 
Catholic tradition to the dear 
Blessed Mother—it is not difficult 
to imagine how pleased the Queen 
of Heaven and her Divine Son 
must be in noting the grand results 
flowing from the charity of the 


faithful in the ransom and support 
of the little children in pagan lands. 
Dear Mother Mary must turn with 
a smile of beatific joy as the little 


children, one after the other, are 
brought forward to be cleansed in 
the saving waters of Baptism and 
her Divine Son draws them to Him- 
self. It is the unfailing love of 
God and His Blessed Mother which 
inspires and sanctifies the charita- 
ble endeavors of our Holy Child- 
hood members. 


With the flames of war engulfing 
half the world, it is on the dear chil- 
dren of America that the Holy 
Childhood workers in the field, the 
hard-working  self-sacrificing Sis- 
ters, pin their hopes for the neces- 
sary assistance to carry on their 
most humane and merciful work for 
the poor little waifs. 

Contributions were received dur- 
ing March for the Holy Childhood 
from the following: 

M. McCarthy, Pa., $5; A. MacCarry, 
N. Y., $5; Mrs. J. Brennen, Mass., $5; 
Mrs. R. Walker, Fla. $5; M. Hayes, 

J., $5; J. Doody, L. I., $5; Mrs. J. 
Galica, Wis., $5; J. Dancette, Mass., 
$5; Mrs. G. Kamada, N. Y., $10; M 
Murray, Mass., $5; C Hoepfl, N. Y., $10; 
E. Vallmer, Pa., $30; Mrs. G. Beries, 
N. Y., $1; E. Butzen, IIL, $5; I. Weiner, 
Mich., $15; E. Doyle, Nebr., $50; Mrs. 
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PLEASE REMEMBER— 

The Holy Childhood Association 
(of which the Union-That-Noth- 
ing-Be-Lost has a Branch) is a 
world-wide Society of Cathelic 
Children, whose object is the ran- 
support of 
pagan children everywhere. 

Dues each member are 
twelve cents a year. Infants and 
children of all ages are eligible, 
both living and dead. Benefits of 
Membership many Masses, 
prayers and indulgences. 


som, education and 


for 


are 


Send offerings and applications 
for membership to the 
That-Nothing-Be-Lost, Graymoor, 
Garrison, New York. 


Union- 











J. Lyach, 8. L, $6; C 
Sr. M. Stanislaus, Wis., 

N. Y., $5; W. Catalane, N. J., $5; M 
Driscoll, Ill., $5; S. Lunz, Kans., $5; J 
Bager, Wis., $5; Mrs. F. Keefe, N. Y., 
$5; A. Catalane, N. )., $5; A. Messing, 
Nebr., $5; Z. Vodenn, N. Y., $5; Mrs. 
A. Teeks, N. J., $5; C. Kanzak, N. J., 
$5; J. Scanlon, D. C., $10; A. Fiureon, 
N. Y., $5; M. Cress, Mass., $5; Mrs 
G. Despins, Minn., $5; Dr. A. Foster, 
Texas, $12.50; B. Peters, Pa. $5; L 
Loftus, Ill., $5; B. Donnelly, N. Y., $5; 
R. Flaherty, Mass., $5; Anon., $10; M. 
May, Mass., $10; S. Carroll, N. Y., $5; 
K. Ginte, Pa. $5; Mrs. C. Vicherd, 
Can., $5; R. Cusic, O., $5; M. Deehan, 
N. Y., $5; M. Mullaly, IIL, $5 and $1; 
E. Duffy, Mass., $5; V. Machean, 
Mass., $5; J. Hoehmer, N. Y., $5; Mrs 
F. Faley, Pa., $5; Misses Winne, N. Y., 
$5; Mrs. F. O'Donnell, N. Y., $25: Mrs. 
M. Kline, Pa., $5; G. Turnbull, Minn., 
$5; Mrs. J. Murphy, N. J., $5; J. Sul- 
livan, Fla., $5; M. Kenneally, N. Y., $5; 
L. Cymbor, Pa., $5; E. Kuhn, Pa., $5; 
B. Alvey, Ind., $10; M. Keneally, N. Y., 
$25; Mrs. T. Meany, N. Y., $5; E. 
Kelley, Mass., $5; M. Davis, Ia., $5; 
Mrs. L. Tomnenx, O., $5; E. Shep- 
herst, Ill., $10; M. Fehily, N. Y., $20; 
R. Mergon, N. Y., $10; Mrs. R. Duffy, 
Conn., $5; E. Karnes, N. Y., $5; E. 
Ivec, Ill, $5 and $5; M. Bruder, Pa., 
$5; B. Clark, Pa., $5; V. Hellma, IIL, 
$10; M. Caufield, N. J., $5; S. Me- 
Larne, Ill, $5; Mrs. F. Speed, Tex., 
$5; A. Bradley, Mass., $5; M. Arne, 
N. Y., $5; A. Stabinski, Pa., $5; R. 
Van Brunt, Cal., $5; M. Farrell, Mass., 
$5; Mrs. J. White, Conn., $5; T. Burns, 
Del., $5; M. Hoffman, IIL, $10. 


Walz, Minn., $5; 
$5; G. Grant, 


FROM THE MAIL BAG 


M. H., Hoboken, N. J.: “En- 
closed find five dollars to ransom a 
pagan baby to be called Dolores ‘in 
honor of Our Sorrowful Mother 
when she stood beneath the cross.” 

(Note from H.C. A. Office: “Ac- 
cording to our records this is the 
53rd baby ransomed by M. H.) 

Yes... the H.C. A. Office has 
its records down in black and white, 
but I think the recording angel in 
the Heavenly Archives has used a 
great quantity of gold ink 
M. H.’s record! 

J. S.: “Enclosed twenty dollars 
to be used for the ransom of four 
babies, named Thomas, Joseph, 
Patricia and Julia. Please let me 
know if you have babies all the 
time for ransom. Write only once, 
as when I have some more money 
I'll send it without asking. This 
makes eighty dollars I have sent 
you. Not bad for a poor woman, 
is it? Please pray for me.” 

Not bad? Not bad at all! But 
wonderfully, marvelously, eternally 
good! If He rewards even a cup 
of cold water given in His Name, 
how great will be your reward! 

M. F. K., Duluth, Minn.: “En- 
closed my check for five dollars to 
ransom another Chinese baby. Also 
would like to have it named Frances 
Xavier in honor of Mother Cabrini.” 

Who was it that wrote: 

“O, the East is East and the 
West is West 

And never the twain shall 
meet.” ? 

But look you! Mother Cabrini’s 
great missionary heart led her to 
this western continent of ours—and 
the missionary hearts of her Ameri- 
can sons and daughters go out in 
pity to the children of the Orient— 
and so at last, East meets West in 
the wonderful Charity of the Mis- 
sions! 

M. W., Albany, N. Y.: “Enclosed 
find five dollars for the ransom of a 
pagan baby. Call him Patrick.” 

Sure and we will that! And may 
St. Patrick himself watch over and 
protect him, and you too. All 
praise to him! 
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Prane-Lseuiee L ateou 


FRANCISCAN TERTIARY, MYSTIC AND STIGMATIC 


HAT St. Francis of Assisi bore 
in his flesh the stigmata of the 
wounds of Christ is well known to 
the Catholic world. What is not so 
well known is that from the time of 
St. Francis to the present day a con- 
tinual succession of holy people 
have borne the stigmata. Of all 
these, few, if any, have been sub- 
jected to so thorough an examina- 
tion, both by theologians and 
medical men as Louise Lateau. In 
1868 Mgr. Labis, Bishop of Tournai, 
appointed a commission to examine 
the facts, and Louise Lateau was 
under continual observation by 
priests and doctors till her death in 
1883. From July, 1869, Father 
Bernard Van Leo, Franciscan, was 
a member of the Commission. Al- 
though at first sceptical with regard 
to Louise, he asserted in 1871 that 
she was indeed a privileged soul, 
and that her patience, resignation, 
humility and obedience were suf- 
ficiently proved; and in his final 
report to the Bishop he said that 
he was convinced of the divine 
action in Louise. The medical side 
of the question was entrusted to 
Dr. Lefebvre, Professor of Medi- 
cine in the University of Louvain, 
Member of the Belgian Academy of 
Medicine and Honorary Physician 
to two Mental Institutions in 
Louvain, who bore witness to the 
reality of the phenomena, wrote a 
Life of Louise to prove that the 
phenomena could not be explained 
by medical science, and always 
professed a profound veneration for 
Louise. After the doctor’s death a 
piece of linen, stained with the 
blood of the stigmatic, was found 
in a secret recess of his desk. 
Louise was born at Bois d’Haine, 
near Mons, Belgium, in 1850, of an 
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Anne-Louise Lateau 
(1850-1883) 


exceedingly poor family. Her 
father, Gregory Lateau, was an 
operative in a rolling-mill, and her 
mother had been a domestic serv- 
ant. They owned a small plot of 
land, and in his spare time Gregory 
dug clay, made bricks, and built a 
two-roomed cottage. Louise, the 
third child, was born when her 
sisters, Adeline and Rosie, were 
two and a half and six years old 
respectively. The mother was ill 
in bed for eighteen months after the 
birth of the child, and the father 
died when Louise was three months 
old, leaving the mother and children 
destitute. The Public Assistance 
Bureau refused to help except on 
condition that the house be given 
up. This Madame Lateau refused 
to do, and the family was saved 
from starvation only by the charity 


of kind neighbors. When the mother 
recovered, she got work as a daily 
help, never earning more than fif- 
teen cents a day, and the family 
often went short of food and fuel, 
clothing and candles. 


Thus, Louise’s family practised 
extreme poverty. But they never 
complained; they rejoiced in their 
poverty, feeling that God was 
nearer to them than if they were 
rich. Louise, from her earliest 
years, placed all her happiness in 
God and despised the perishable 
riches of this world. Again and 
again, during her life, she expressed 
her great love of poverty and, on 
her death-bed advised her sisters 
to remain poor. As a child Louise 
was remarkably pious. Her mother 
inspired her children with a great 
love of the Cross and Passion of 
Our Lord, and roused them at four 
in the morning to go and pray at 
the Chapel of Our Lady of Sorrows 
before she departed for her daily 
work. Yet Louise was always gay 
and lively. After she and the other 
girls had done the household 
chores, they would finish up with a 
good dance on the beds. 


She began work at the age of 
eight, going daily to help an old 
woman of eighty, to whom she 
proved an admirable nurse. In the 
evening they said the Rosary to- 
gether. When she was eleven she 
became a farm servant, doing 
housework, cleaning cow - sheds, 
tending cattle. On one farm she 
had, in addition, to nurse her aged, 
infirm and _half-blind mistress. 
Often she stayed up all night 
watching her. But in the midst of 
all these occupations, Louise 
prayed without ceasing. She saw 
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God in the fields and among the 
pots and pans; as she herself said: 
“T put Him in all I did.” 

Between the ages of fifteen and 
twenty-eight, after which she was 
unable to work, Louise worked at 
home as a dressmaker. In addi- 
tion, as she was physically strong, 
most of the hard manual work in 
house and garden fell to her lot. 

Louise had a great desire to live 
a hidden life, but God willed other- 
wise. In 1866, during an epidemic 
of cholera when the sick in her vil- 
lage were deserted by their panic- 
stricken relatives, Louise, at the 
suggestion of the pastor, devoted 
herself to their assistance. 

Her mother objected, but Louise 
reassured her, saying that nothing 
could happen unless God willed it, 
and that He would bless those who 
helped the dying, especially at the 
request of His representative, the 
pastor. 

After 


Louise made her First 


Communion at the age of eleven, 
she began to practice meditation, 


her favorite subject being the suf- 
ferings of Our Lord. God was con- 
tinually before her mind, and she 
wished Him to be the sole object 
of her thoughts. Little by little 
her prayer became more elevated 
in character until finally she at- 
tained to the height of pure 
contemplation and the prayer of 
union. From the age of sixteen she 
was specially drawn to the con- 
templation of the Holy Eucharist 
and the Crucifixion. She felt an 
ardent desire to repay Our Lord 
for His great love, and her heart 
burned with love when she received 
Holy Communion. 

In 1867 Louise was twice at the 
point of death, and each time re- 
covered suddenly in answer to 
prayer. Then she began to see 
visions. She saw Our Lady at the 
foot of the Cross receiving in her 
arms the lifeless body of her Divine 
Son. She also saw the Infant 
Jesus, St. John the Baptist, St. 
Roch, St. Ursula, St. Teresa and her 
Guardian Angel. She spoke of 
spiritual things as if inspired, dis- 
coursing on divine love, the dignity 
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The Home of Anne-Louise Lateau in Belgium. 


of the priesthood and the delights 
of holy poverty. People flocked 
from all directions to hear “Louise, 
preaching like a priest.” 

Louise was greatly influenced by 
St. Francis of Assisi, and wishing 
to bind herself more closely to him 
she asked in 1866 to be admitted 
to the Third Order of St. Francis. 
She made her profession in the 
Order in 1867. 

On the first Friday in January, 
1868 a new light, a sort of dart or 
ray, pierced her soul, transported 
her out of herself and produced 
great joy followed by acute suffer- 
ing. Sharp pains radiated from her 
heart to her hands, feet and side. 
God was pleased to adorn His 
spouse with jewels of His own 
choice—the wounds of Jesus cruci- 
fied. Every Friday Louise suffered 
more and more until the 24th of 
April, when the stigmata, hitherto 
interior, began to appear on the 
exterior of the body. The wound 
in the side appeared and bled 
freely. The next day the wound was 
cicatrized. On subsequent Fridays 
appeared the wounds in the feet 
and the hands. It was impossible 
to conceal the fact, and Louise’s 
confessor advised her to consult Dr. 
Gonne, who gave her medical treat- 
ment; but the doctor’s remedies 
only increased Louise’s sufferings, 
and Madame Lateau put a stop to 
the treatment. Louise herself 
knew very well that her wounds 


were only the result of the internal 
stigmata which she had received 
on the 3rd of January. Subse- 
quently other wounds appeared, 
those of the Crown of Thorns and 
that of the Right Shoulder caused 
by Our Lord’s carrying His cross. 
Louise also suffered the pains of 
the scourging, though there is no 
record of her bearing the outward 
marks of this. For fifteen years, 
with two exceptions, the wounds 
bled every Friday, eight hundred 
times in all. The average loss of 
blood was about half a pint, but in 
spite of this Louise’s health was 
excellent and, except on Fridays, 
she worked hard at dressmaking, 
cultivating the garden and house- 
work. On July 17th, 1868, the 
habitual absorption in God of the 
stigmatic passed definitely into 
ecstasy, and from this time onward 
she went into ecstasy for a short 
time every day after Communion 
and for a longer period on Fridays. 
The height of the Friday ecstasy 
coincided with the death of Our 
Lord at three o’clock. 

When in ecstasy Louise was 
quite unconscious of all that went 
on around her. Dr. Lefebvre tried 
several experiments to test this: 
her limbs were pricked with a knife, 
pins were passed through her skin, 
ammonia held under her nose and 
electrical currents passed through 
the facial muscles, but no reaction 
was obtained. While thus uncon- 
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scious Louise could be aroused 
only by the voice of her ecclesi- 
astical superiors or of someone to 
whom these had delegated their 
authority. When Mgr. Borgess, 
Bishop of Detroit, visited Louise in 
1877, Mgr. Dumont, Bishop of 
Tournai, previously a missionary in 
the States, Pastor of Redfort in the 
diocese of Detroit and Vice-Rector 
of the American College at Lou- 
vain, gave the visitor all the powers 
over Louise which he (Monsignor 
Dumont) possessed. Bishop Borg- 
ess found that Louise was ap- 
parently in a dying condition; the 
pastor, Monsieur Niels, told him 
that this was called the “agony,” 
and lasted from Thursday midnight 
till Friday midnight. His Lordship 
examined the bleeding wounds of 
the hands, the shoulder bruised to 
a pulp, and the wounds of the 
thorns on her brow. Then sud- 
denly Louise fell into ecstasy, her 
eyes wide open and looking up- 
wards, her body motionless; she 
seemed lifeless. A Benedictine 
father, bearded and wearing an old 
discolored mackintosh of most 
un-ecclesiastical appearance, was 
present at the time and blessed 
Louise. She smiled. Then, hold- 
ing by the chain, his pectoral cross 
containing a relic of the True Cross, 
the bishop presented it to Louise, 
who sat up, quick as lightning, 
seized the cross, with her eyes 
raised to heaven and an indescrib- 
able look of joy on her face. The 
bishop raised the cross by the 
chain, and, to his surprise, found 
that he could lift the ecstatic as if 
she weighed no more than a pound. 
Then, on a mental order from the 
bishop, she let go the cross and 
sank back as if dead on the bed. 
Though Louise’s hands were bleed- 
ing freely, the cross bore no sign 
of blood. Then the bishop gave her 
mentally the order to awaken; she 
immediately obeyed, turned her 
head towards him and looked at 
him attentively. Thereupon the 
bishop said in his mind: “That is 
enough.” Louise instantly fell back 
into ecstasy. 


Although the ecstatic knew only 


French and Walloon, Bishop Borg- 
ess found that, when in ecstasy, 
she understood English, German 
and Latin; and Mgr. Herbommez, 
Bishop of British Columbia, found 
that she followed prayers said in 
an American Indian dialect. 

Whenever any object, such as a 
rosary, blessed by the prayers of 
the Church was brought near 
Louise, she showed signs of joy and 
seized the object. She always 
smiled when the consecrated hands 
of a priest approached her, but took 
no notice of unblessed rosaries, 
medals or pictures. Once the pastor, 
Monsieur Niels, brought into her 
room what he thought was an 
empty pyx. Louise immediately 
knelt in adoration and followed the 
priest about the room on her knees. 
Mgr. Herbommez and two priests 
took the pyx to the church and 
opened it over the altar. It was 
found to contain a particle of the 
Sacred Species. 

During the last twelve years of 
her life Louise neither ate, drank 
nor slept. Her life was sustained 
solely by the Holy Eucharist, which 
she received daily. At the begin- 
ning of this period one of her 
directors ordered her to eat, and 





REMEMBER GRAYMOOR IN 
YOUR WILL 


Legacies left the Friars and Sis- 
ters of the Atonement at Gray- 
moor during the depression period 
have proven a great boon indeed. 


Those desiring to will something 
to the Friars should use this form: 


“I will and bequeath to the 
Friars of the Atonement, of Gray- 
moor, Garrison, N. Y. the sum of 
$ ” 

The legal title for the Sisters is: 


Franciscan Sisters of the Atone- 
ment, also of Graymoor. 


A legacy may also be left to 
our Missionary Association, the 
Union-That-Nothing-Be-Lost, Inc., 
of Graymoor, N. Y., and the will 
should state the sum bequeathed. 











Louise, always obedient, tried to 
comply; but she became so ill that 
her life was despaired of, and her 
mother refused to allow any more 
experiments. Another time her di- 
rector deprived her of Holy Com- 
munion for one day; Louise became 
so weak that she could not work 
her sewing-machine and was barely 
able to walk. But no sooner had 
she received Holy Communion than 
her strength returned, and she 
showed every outward sign of 
robust health. As time went on 
Louise’s sufferings increased until 
after many years of torment en- 
dured for the Church and her dio- 
cese, at the age of thirty-three she 
passed to her reward on August 
25th, 1883, the feast of St. Louis, 
her patron and patron of the Third 
Order. 

Many favors, temporal and spirit- 
ual, have been obtained after 
prayers to Louise or for her Cause. 
Lack of space prevents an account 
of more than one. Mother Flore 
Didry, Daughter of the Cross, who 
had, as a child, frequently visited 
Louise, was cured through her inter- 
cession of a painful disease of some 
years standing which had defied the 
doctors. This was forty years ago, 
and Mother Flore is still alive and 
well and celebrated her Golden 
Jubilee as a religious on September 
14th, 1940. She asks that she be 
notified of all favors obtained 
through the intercession of Louise. 
Her address is: Convent of the 
Cross, Boscombe, Hampshire, Eng- 
land. 

In conformity with Papal De- 
crees, we declare that we do not 
wish to anticipate the judgment of 
the Church, and this relation of 
facts has only a purely historical 
value. 
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Larty’s F irst 


LD Keetch always boasted 

that he didn’t “go for” Catho- 
lics and then he would laugh that 
singularly unpleasant cackle like a 
peacock with influenza. When the 
Terry family asked to rent his 
property, old Keetch would have 
said, “No!” except that no one else 
would rent the place. 

And the Terry’s did not like him 
any better than he liked them. Nor 
did they like his place. But when 
a young family has two lively chil- 
dren and needs a workshop on the 
same lot, house hunting is not a 
simple matter. They could not 
afford to buy. 

“T’ll pay the rent for three months 
in advance,” Larry Terry told 
Keetch. 

And so—grudgingly—Keetch let 
them have it. “I’ve never rented 
to Catholics. They wa’n’t none 
within shouting distance when my 
Grandpappy bought this acreage. 
But in the last fifteen years, they’s 
been great changes. Yep. Changes. 
Me—I don’t hold none with any o’ 
that religion stuff. Nope. Nor 
edjication either.” 

Mary Terry opened her lips to 
argue the religion question fiercely, 
but Larry silenced her by hugging 
her up close to his side with hus- 
bandly good humor. There was a 
good field here for the shop work 
he liked so much and there was 
nothing else to be rented with a 
house and shop attached. 

“It's just like marriage, too, in a 
fashion. I’m a bachelor myself 
and no married man in the world 
gets as many invites to good com- 
pany dinners ’s I do and I’m nigh 
onto seventy-three years old. Yes, 
sir! I batch it for my meals 'ceptin’ 
what I’m invited out to and what 
with ownin’ income-bearing prop- 
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erty an’ all—”’ and Old Keetch gave 
a hoarse, unpleasant chuckle. 

“I dislike that man_ intensely 
right now,” Mary had said flatly 
when they moved in. “The house 
is horrid and that little building 
you want to use for a workshop isn’t 
fit for a fly-house. He must fix that 
roof, Larry. He must.” 

Larry, still under thirty and still 
believing that all the world was 
quite as honest as he, laughed 
cheerfully. “Now don’t you worry 
that curly head of yours about a 
thing, darling. Forty dollars a 
month is cheaper than anything we 
can find any place and as for the 
roof—of course he will expect to 
repair his roof. The house roof is 
in bad condition, too. He'll take 
care of it. He couldn’t afford to let 
the property run too far into dis- 
repair or he could never rent it 
again. But he'll do the right thing. 
He’s old and cranky and irreligious 
and all that but—” 

“and ignorant and biased. You 
forgot those,” cut in Mary. 

Larry laughed again. ‘‘Sure. But 
when he was a child, perhaps they 
didn't go in so heavily for diplomas 
and all. And he yard will be fine 
for the babies. Maybe we could 
get them a little goat cart. I could 
make a cart in spare moments if I 
could get hold of a couple of pair 
of wheels some place. Betcha I 
could, darling. And a little goat 
wouldn’t cost very much. Maybe 
three or four dollars.” 

Old Keetch did not repair the 
roof, either the shop roof or the 
house roof. He did not paper or 
paint or varnish anything in the 
house. No matter how many times 
they walked across the town and 
rapped at the door of the house 
where he lived in “silly solitary 
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grandeur” (the term was Mary’s), 
Old Keetch never answered the 
door at all. They could see him 
sitting beneath his reading lamp 
when they went after dark and 
they could hear his radio blaring 
noisily when they went in the day- 
light hours. But evidently the old 
man knew that his renters wanted 
something and so he neglected to 
answer their knocking. 

Mary finally spoke to him one 
day when they happened to meet in 
the grocery store. ‘The roof in 
the shop is positively in tatters, 
Mr. Keetch. It rained in last night 
right through the roof. The house 
roof is bad, too, very bad. The 
ceiling in the front bedroom up- 
stairs leaked last night—” 

Old Keetch gave an unpleasant, 
wide motion of his scrawny old 
hand. “That’s th’ thing I dislike 
about most women. They’re always 
nagging for something. If I got you 
a new roof—yessir, if I got you 
TWO new roofs, then you'd be after 
me for something else. No, sir. I 
ain’t a-goin’ t’ do one single thing 
on that property. If you want a 
roof so bad, roof it yourself. And 
if you don’t like it, you can always 
move right out.” He smiled at this 
last, teetering back and forth on his 
heels and toes with his thumbs 
latched beneath his suspenders. 

“We've paid the rent in ad- 
vance,” burst out Mary. 

“Yep. I s’pose I'll have t’ let 
you have the place three months, 
anyhow,” he grudged. “But I ain’t 
goin’ t’ do one thing. An’ if I hear 
any more complaints, you can’t 
have it a minute after your time is 
up, see?” 

He turned to the clerk with 
injured dignity and gave his order. 

Mary settled the house and made 
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everything as pretty as she could 
with the few pieces of furniture 
they had managed to get together 
in their five years of marriage. Her 
cedar chest, the pride of her bed- 
room furniture, was an old posses- 
sion. It had belonged to her mother 
and her grandmother before her. 
Hand-carved, it was a really hand- 
some piece of furniture with a 
smooth top unadorned by anything 
except the exquisite grain of the 
maple. The cedar odor of the lining 
was fragrant only when the lid was 
lifted or the tray pulled out. Mary 
tubbed the top for fifteen minutes 
each week before she brushed wax 
into the roses that stood out hand- 
somely in carving on the front, the 
sides and the legs. Some day this 
would be little Madeleine’s, she 
loved to think 


It was after they had lived in 
the house for six weeks that the 





"That's the thing I dislike about 


most women... .” 


heavy rains began to come. Larry 
wakened one morning with a heavy 
cough. 

“My pillow, Mary—look, it’s all 
wet.” His voice was puzzled. 

Mary shook the pillow indig- 
nantly. “It’s rained on us in the 
night and we slept so heavily we 
didn’t even know it. Oh, my, my! 
You've a terrible cold coming on, 
Larry. Your eyes are feverish and 
too shiny. We'd better have the 
doctor.” 

“Pooh, I’m all right. I have 
caught a little cold but it’s nothing. 
Look at the ceiling dip down above 
us. It’s absolutely drenched and 
sopped with rain water. I’m going 
to move your cedar chest before— 
before—” he coughed and got out 
of bed stiffly. 

At this moment a heavy truck 
rumbled by on the street outside 
and a train crossed the railroad 


crossing a block distant. Before he 
could tug the chest away from the 
bulging ceiling, there was a terrible 
growl and the plaster lunged 
heavily from its mooring. 

“Larry! Larry, are you hurt?” 
cried Mary. 

“T’m all right,” he said thickly, 
brushing the powdery plaster that 
filled his mouth and the air, “but 
your beautiful chest—it will be 
scarred—oh, Mary! Look at it!” 
He was lifting huge chunks of the 
plaster from the chest-top. 

“Come, you must get out of this 
dust, Larry. You're ill,” she urged 
him, not heeding the chest. “Go 
away, babies. Go back to your 
room. Mother will be there pres- 
ently to dress you—it’s just the 
ceiling. It fell, darlings. Every- 
thing is all right. Run away.” 

Madeleine and little Martin 
toddled back to their room obe- 
diently, but Larry paid no attention 
to Mary’s pleas that he take care of 
his cold. He spent the morning 
clambering over the wet roof try- 
ing to mend the worst places. The 
roofer, passing by in his truck, 
called out to Larry: 

“You can’t do a thing with that 
roof, Terry. It’s needed a whole 
new roof for the last fifteen years 
and everybody who has ever lived 
there has had trouble. It'll prob- 
ably hold a while longer.” The 
roofer got out to chat genially. 

“Longer? The ceiling came down 
on us this morning before we were 
up,” Larry replied hoarsely. Then 
he coughed. 

“Man! You're in for pneumonia 
with a cough like that.” The roofer 
was concerned. ‘You may as well 
let the roof alone. You couldn’t ac- 
complish anything anyhow unless 
you put a whole new covering on it 
and as long as you're renting by 
the month, that would be sense- 
less.” 

It seemed to the unhappy Mary 
that all the crises of life happened 
within the next two weeks. Larry 
became so ill that the doctor 
refused to treat him at home. 

“I don’t mind admitting, Mrs. 
Terry, that your husband will be 
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just plain lucky if he pulls through 
this at all. He’s apparently accus- 
tomed to an easier mode of life 
than this?” 

“Oh, yes. His people were 
wealthy. They lived with his grand- 
father who is wealthy, of course.” 

“It would be wise to telegraph 
him that his grandson is very seri- 
ously ill. I’ll take your husband to 
the St. Anthony Hospital. With 
good nursing and special treat- 
ment—” 

“His grandfather won’t do a 
thing for him—us,” wept Mary. 
“He wanted Larry to marry a 
wealthy girl and was angered be- 
cause Larry loved me. And now— 
couldn't I take care of him—please, 
and have him here—with me?” 

The doctor glanced at the laths 
exposed on the ceiling. “Sorry. It 
is quite impossible. The relatives 
should be notified whether it is a 
question of assistance or not. In 
this house, no proper care would be 
possible.” 

There was no answer to Mary’s 
telegram. Mary was untroubled by 
this. She had not expected a reply. 
The next few days were spent 
dressing the babies for a visit to 
Daddy at the hospital whenever 
there were visiting hours. They 
were unhappy trips. Most of the 
time Larry dozed with noisy breath- 
ing. At the other times he was 
under drugs that eased to a slight 
extent the terrible pain that accom- 
panies pneumonia. 

It was during one of the hours 
at home that a certain John Bannery 
rang the bell. 


“The elder Lawrence Terry had 
lost the address of his grandson. 
You did not know of the death?” 


Mary shook her head wearily. 

“You are aware that he left his 
huge fortune to Larry?” persisted 
John Bannery. “I am the attorney. 
If you will hand me the rosary that 
Lawrence III was given, it is all 
that is necessary for proof of iden- 
tity according to the rather brief 
will.” 

“Here’s the copper cat, Mo-ther,” 
said Madeleine at the moment. 


“Brother needs his coat button 
sewn on again, Mo-ther.” 

Mary felt her throat tighten. The 
babies loved the copper cat. Larry 
had often remarked that buttons 
would not “fall” off so frequently 
except that whenever Mary took 
down the copper cat with its pin- 
cushion back, she told the story 
once more of the time the little 
mouse knocked the cat off the 
windowsill. The copper was only 
the color of the cat. The china 
body had been broken in the fall 
and mended very cleverly by Larry 
whose sensitive fingers had matched 
each piece exquisitely. The tall 
copper cat sat up very straight and 
down the back stretched an angled 
pin cushion. 

“Take the copper cat back to 
Mother’s room, darlings. Mother is 
busy right now.” She turned to the 
lawyer. “I can’t tell you anything 
of Larry’s first rosary, Mr. Ban- 
A year or so after our mar- 
riage, he—he secured a new one.” 

The lawyer was staring after the 
children who had walked from the 
room and were now toddling up- 
stairs with the china cat which was 
colored copper. “They behave 
extraordinarily well. Obedient and 
all! And that cat— it’s an odd 
piece. It is an antique, perhaps?” 

Mary smiled reflectively. “No. 
No, it is just a little copper cat. 
Larry and I met at a church 
bazaar. An automobile was raffled 
off at ten cents a chance and there 
was just one motor car and a con- 
solation prize. The cat was the 
consolation prize. Larry gave me 
the copper cat and said to keep it— 
always. I think we both knew then 
that—that—” 

“Yes,” interrupted the lawyer 
curtly. “I am not here to pry into 
your personal memories, Mrs. Terry. 
As soon as your message was re- 
ceived I drove here myself to secure 
the rosary which is an essential to 
the completion of the will. I must 
have it. You understand? You 
ask your husband—” 

“Larry cannot be troubled about 
anything whatever, Mr. Bannery. 
He is very ill. He may not even— 


nery. 
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live.” She gulped the last word. 


“Then it is all the more important 
to you as the heir to find this 
rosary, Madam.” 

“My husband can’t be troubled 
now,” she said firmly. “He is too 
ill. If only he can find strength to 
recover, it is all I ask. To trouble 
him about money... ah, no.” 

Again the babies came to the 
door of the room. “The ceiling in 
your room is sifting down more, 
Mo-ther,” said Madeleine gravely. 

“More,” little Martin 
solemnly. 


agreed 


The lawyer stared. After a ques- 
tion or two he went upstairs to 
stand at the door and regard the 
ugly yawn in the ceiling. “This 
must be attended to. It is unhealthy. 
Have you reported this to the 
Health Department?” 

“The owner will do nothing. He 
does not even wish us to live here. 
He—he is unsympathetic 
Catholics, you see.” 

“Is that so! That is certainly 
interesting. I shall go down myself 
to the Health Department and see 
if Catholics must live like pigs. 
This, Madam, is America—yet.” 

When Mary went to the hospital 
the nurse told her immediately that 
Larry was worse. “He has been out 
of his head and calling for you. He 
is disturbed about a cat, it seems. 
Has your cat strayed away?” 

Mary rushed in and sat close be- 
side the bed. “Larry, darling,” she 
said soothingly. ‘Larry, every- 
thing is all right, dear. Everything 
is all right,” she tried to keep her 
voice level, tranquil. 

“The cat—the copper cat—oh, 
Mary, you don’t understand—” His 
voice was wild. 

“Tl take 
Larry.” 

“The copper cat is a little 
memento he gave me on the first 
night we met, Sister,” Mary told 
the nurse softly. “It has a little 
pin-cushion on its back and I 
always use it to mend. The needles, 
you know.” 

When she returned to the house 
two hours later, she found the 


with 


care of everything, 
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lawyer mounting the steps and be- 
hind him, stamping angrily, old 
Keetch. 

“Mr. Keetch is anxious to repair 

ceiling, Madam,” the lawyer as- 
sured Mary blandly. “I must leave 
town shortly but I must make one 
thing clear before I go. The will 
set thirty days as the time within 
which the rosary must be _ sur- 





rendered. That thirty days will be 
ended tonight. Otherwise, I should 
have written instead of making this 
trip. I am sorry that your husband 
is ill. Sorry as you are. But money 
is money, Madam, and nearly fifty 
thousand dollars is involved in this 
rosary. It will be only wise if you 
ransack every possession your hus- 
band has to get hold of that rosary 

very night before midnight. 
jere is my telephone number. If 
you find it and it is more convenient 
to do so, telephone to me long dis- 
tance and reverse the charges. But 
it must be before midnight, under- 
stand.” 

“Larry is very ill. He is out of 
his head,” she said stubbornly. 

“Sit right there and take any op- 
portunity that comes. He might re- 
gain consciousness if only for two 
minutes.” 

But Mary only shook her head. It 
was no use. Larry, her merry, 
light-hearted husband was dying. 
Already they had set a screen in the 
orner of his room and Mary knew 
that it would be used when his soul 
fluttered out of that frail body. 

The lawyer had no sooner left 
than old Keetch stamped up the 
stairway. “This is a fine note, this 
is! You going to the Health De- 
partment! I oughta put you out 
tight today—what’s THAT piece of 
bric-a-brac ?” 

He pointed to the little china 
figure of St. Theresa standing on 
the high wall shelf that Larry had 
made for her. 

“That,” said Mary spiritedly, “is 
not bric-a-brac. That is the dear 
St. Theresa, you bad, wicked old 
heathen man!” 

“A bad, wicked, old heathen man, 
am I! Called such by—” 

“By the wife of the man you have 


probably murdered with your leak- 
ing roofs,” she finished. 

He climbed the ladder and dis- 
appeared through a little square 
hole in the ceiling. Presently she 
heard him mumbling and muttering 
angrily. He stamped at every step 
instead of walking gingerly on 
those old pieces of lumber above. 

“You've let the daylight come 
right through my roof!” he howled 
down and stamped his foot in rage. 

The tiny figure of St. Theresa 
toppled off her shelf, knocked down 
the copper cat amongst other pieces 
and Mary rushed over to pick up 
the pieces. The little St. Theresa, 
however, was smiling amiably. It 
seemed to Mary looking at her that 
there was a merry little smile of 
triumph but when she held the tiny 
figure where the light was better, 
she could not be sure. Mary 
stooped again to get the copper cat. 
The pin cushion had fallen off but 
otherwise no harm was done. 

With tear-filled eyes, Mary 
started to stuff the cushion into 
place. Larry had always glued 
things for her and now... 

The pin cushion would not lie 
down smoothly. Instead something 
inside barred its way. Absently 
Mary pushed and_ encountered 
something hard. Incredulously she 
reached in and stared. 

Larry’s rosary! The one given 
him by his grandfather. The one 
required for Larry’s legacy! 

“St. Theresa! Look—look what 
you found for us,” whispered Mary. 
“Larry can have a private room and 
a private nurse and he can go to 
the southwest for his cough—Oh, 
St. Theresa!” 

And as Mary ran downstairs to 
the telephone to call John Bannery 
at the nearby gas station before he 
could have time to leave town, she 
was sure that she caught a flicker- 
ing smile on St. Theresa’s beautiful 
little face. So old Keetch didn’t “go 
for” Catholics? Perhaps the Little 
Saint of the Roses enjoyed some 
little saintly joke of her own, using 
old Keetch as her instrument to give 
Mary Terry that which was Mary’s 
own! 
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JOIN THE 


Rosary League 
of 


OUR LADY OF THE 
ATONEMENT 


and participate in the 


Monthly Novena 


at Her Shrine in 


ST. FRANCIS CONVENT 
Graymoor 


The purpose of the Rosary 
league, founded more than thirty 
years ago at the Motherhouse of 
the Sisters of the Atonement at 
Graymoor, is to foster greater 
devotion to the Mother of God 
by acclaiming her under the truly 
beautiful title of “Our Lady of 
the Atonement.” 

The Rosary League is a So- 
dality or Confraternity—binding 
nto one all the Children of 
Mary who invoke her under the 
title of Our Lady of the Atone- 
ment. It was approved and in- 
iulgenced by Pope Benedict XV. 

One hundred and fifty Masses 
ire said yearly by Missionary 
Priests for the spiritual and tem- 
poral benefit of all enrolled mem- 
bers of the Rosary League, living 
ind departed. 

The Novena to Our Lady of 
the Atonement begins on the 
first Saturday of every month. It 
has also become widely known as 
the Novena of Last Resort be- 
cause so many petitioners, after 
making other Novenas, have 
been vouchsafed a favorable re- 
sponse through the intercession 
of Our Lady of the Atonement 

Address your application for 
enrollment in the Rosary League 
and petitions to: 
FRANCISCAN SISTERS OF 

THE ATONEMENT 
St. Francis Convent 
Graymoor, Garrison. N. Y. 























From Within 


E may liken our lives to the 

story that is told concerning 
a giant tree on the West Coast. 
This tree was a magnificent speci- 
men, strong, immense, deeply- 
rooted in the firm earth; it was both 
beautiful and useful to the earth. 
In contemplating this primitive 
giant of the forest, the observer 
marveled at its age, its stability, 
and its elegance. Within the sturdy 
fastness of its branches birds had 
built their nests and reared their 
young for centuries. In the cool 
freshness of its shade the weary 
traveler had found an arbor of 
refuge from the burning heat of the 
day. For centuries it had stood 
here; it had thriven and grown. Its 
lofty branches had swayed and 
groaned in the fury of the hurri- 
cane, its trunk was scarred by light- 
ning bolts; despite the raging ele- 
ments it stood firm assuring every- 
one that thus it would stand for 
centuries to come. 


+ * + + 


One day without warning, with- 
out any apparent reasonable cause 
the tranquillity of the countryside 


was interrupted by a thunderous 
crash! This primitive giant of the 
forest, this old landmark, this 
mighty tree of all trees groaned its 
last and toppled to the earth, and 
“great was the fall of it!” In as- 
tonishment men began to question; 
they could not understand why this 
tree that had stood so firmly 
through the onslaught of hurricane 
and electrical storm, should thus 
fall on a quiet day without warning 
or apparent reason. This astonish- 
ment lead to speculation, and specu- 
lation prompted investigation. Con- 
sequent to investigation men under- 
stood why the tree fell. Minute 
organisms had been at work within, 


By GERALD F. BERGESON 


gnawing the vitality and sinews that 
bound it firmly together. Even 
though God’s sun had cast its bene- 
ficent rays on it and the rains added 
refreshment to its deep roots; even 
so, the insignificant worms within 
thrived the more, and day unto day 





Frumentum Christi 


By Theodore Patrick Vermilye 


Above the sacrificial stone, 
4nointed hands were spread. 
In secret, reverential tone, 
The priestly prayer was read. 


The Saviour came to altar bright; 
Revivifying earth; 

As silently as on the night 
Which saw His holy birth. 


Hushed as the shepherds who adored, 
While angel voices praised; 

The faithful knelt before the Lord, 
In Eucharist upraised. 


In penance deep for Christendom, 
They cried “Confiteor”’ 

And “Domine non dignus sum” 
Resolved to sin no more. 


Then, in completeness of desire, 
They pressed, without delay, 

Unto the place where burned the Fire 
The Light, the Truth, the Way. 


As men and women to Him came 
And knelt before His might, 

The sacred Host glowed as a flame, 
Dispelling shades of night. 


Then eager lips received the Gift; 
Then each head bowed in thanks 

And lifted, strengthened, as though, swift, 
A wind had stirred their ranks. 


As each row knelt and rose again, 
I seemed to see a field 

Of deeply bowing, ripened grain; 
The Master-Sower’s yield. 


Nott The title “Frumentum Christs” (Wheat 
ot Christ) was suggested by the quotation from the 
writings of Saint Ignatius of Antioch which forms 
the Communion Verse in the Mass of that saint 
as follows ‘I am the wheat of Christ; may I be 
ground by the teeth of beasts, that I may be found 
pure bread.” 


became the 
tion of the tree. 


more certain 


+ * * * 


There are many similitudes that 
can be drawn between this tree and 
the average Christian life. It is 
indeed a tragic thought, though 
nevertheless a thought that is un- 
comfortably true; many an illustri- 
ous Christian life firmly embedded 
in the sound teachings of Christ and 
the Church, branching out over the 
earth in its little sphere, a haven of 
refuge to whomsoever sought its 
refuge; many of these stately trees 
in the verdant forest of God’s king- 
dom have come to an untimely and 
tragic end. Not because of the 
storms of life, nor the lightning 
bolts of adversity, but because of 
little things, the destructive forces 
of microscopic sins that have 
sapped their vitality and have eaten 
the tissues of God’s Grace that 
bound them firmly together. 


- * * * 


The heart and the mind is the 
ground in which little seeds are 
sown. This fact our Saviour pointed 
out in His parable of the Sower. 
The heart and mind is the receptacle 
of whatever the free will of man 
chooses to put in there. The objec- 
tional literature that one reads, the 
plots of wicked men that the mind 
feeds upon is the first step in sow- 
ing the nefarious germs that ulti- 
mately destroy the vitality and tis- 
sues within. The things we read, 
think about, and the seemingly un- 
important, unedifying things we do; 
these are the means whereby are 
implanted the microbes of sin that 
ultimately lead to sedition and open 
rebellion against the Kingdom of 
God within us. Our Saviour taught 
us that it was not the things that go 
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into the mouth that defile a man, it 
is rather that which proceeds from 
the mouth that defileth a man. Let 

always bear in mind, that it is 
quite impossible to walk through 
just without getting white shoes 





* * * * 


It may seem quite inoffensive to 
attend Holy Mass without paying 
the strictest attention; we might at- 
tend Holy Mass and while in at- 
tendance let our minds wander and 
perch on things outside of the 
Church; apparently a natural and 
inoffensive thing to do; yet in order 
to obtain the Graces of Holy Mass, 
petty, alien thoughts must be re- 
moved. Many a Christian argues 
thus; there can be no harm in go- 
ing to a road house or night club. 
There is apparently no harm in 
going, but that is incidental to the 
long chain of dire consequences 
that follow. These are the places 
that take the bread out of the 
mouths of the hungry; the enor- 
mous amounts that are spent nightly 
in these places would shelter, 
clothe, feed and doctor many of the 
needy. These are the places where 
jealousy, hatred, envy, infidelity, 
and vicious lusts are bred. Every 
time that you and I go in there, in 
the Name by which we are called, 
we stamp the place with our ap- 
proval. Every nickel we spend in 
there means that the place will 
thrive that much longer spreading 
its obnoxious worms to the beauti- 
ful trees in God’s garden of human 
souls. 

* 1 * * 

The Catholic, by adhering to the 
precepts of the Church, can more 
easily avoid the danger of contract- 
ing these vicious termites that seek 
to destroy the soul. The Church 
points out what is objectionable, and 
through Her infallible guidance by 
Almighty God and the Holy Father, 
she leads men in pathways that are 
appointed by God. This guidance 
I did not experience as a Protes- 
tant; for by the rule of private 
interpretation one can defend the 
Most nefarious deed by quoting 
some portion of Scripture suitable 
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A Special Solemn Novena 


in Commemoration of 
Saint Anthony’s Feast Day 
will begin on June 5th at 
Saint Anthony’s National Shrine 


on the Mount of the Atonement 


Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 





The Franciscan Friars of the Atonement extend to all a 
cordial invitation to unite in this Novena as a tribute of praise 
and petition in honor of the dear Saint, so truly “beloved of God 
and man.” 

Heaven seems to have set no limit to the extent of the inter- 
cessory power of this good Saint and in these anxious days when 
suffering and trial spread their dark shadows abroad in the world, 
it is comforting to know that we, poor mortals, can turn in our 
discouragement and depression, with prayerful hope and confi- 
dence to dear St. Anthony to plead for aid, not merely in material 
needs, but also to obtain from God those spiritual blessings by 
which we may deserve to enjoy the eternal riches of heaven. 

Everyone who pauses to give a little thought to the mystery 
of human origin and human destiny, cannot but feel the need of 
prayer and the spiritual help it gives, for thereby one realizes the 
majesty and perfection of God and how dependent on His good- 
ness we are in all things. 

Petitions for remembrance in this Novena at St. Anthony’s 
National Shrine should be addressed: Franciscan Friars of the 
Atonement, Graymoor, Garrison, New York. 

Below we publish excerpts from some letters expressing 
gratitude for favors received through the prayers offered in our 
Perpetual Novena. 


Mrs. R. D., Maplewood, N. J.: Sometime ago I sent in a 
petition asking you to pray for my son, that he might obtain a 
position, for he was unemployed at the time. Just this week he 
obtained a position with the —— Co., and I am writing to thank 
you, for I feel that it was through your prayers that he got this 
position. I am asking you to pray that it may be a permanent job. 

M. L., New York City: / sent in a petition during the Solemn 
Novena last year, that my husband would stop drinking. Thanks 
to good St. Anthony he has ceased. I pray St. Anthony will con- 
tinue to keep him from drinking. 











to the occasion. Man once fell from 
the Grace of God, because he ate 
of the forbidden fruit of the tree 
of knowledge of good and evil. It 
was not for man to be the judge 
between good and evil. In the New 
Testament between God and man, 


God once again made known, that 
men were to hear those whom He 
appointed, and follow the new Com- 
mandment. The Protestant Church 
on the other hand, leaves to the 
laity the prerogative of judging be- 
tween good and evil. 














Requiescant in Pace 


We commend to the prayers of 
our Readers the souls of the faith- 
ful departed and particularly the 
deceased Subscribers and their near 
relatives whose deaths have been 
reported to us during the last 
month. For them collectively a 
Set of Thirty Masses will be said. 


Rev. Patrick J. Downey, Sister M. 
Columba Connor, Sister Mary Celes- 
tine Wall, Sister M. Eucaria McQuaid, 

John Tully, Blanche Watkins, Mary 
C. McGreevy, James J. McGreevy, Mrs. 
Mary J. Reynolds, Jack Gerard, Annie 
Michels, Jessie Kratt, Tillie Mooney, 
Sarah Haule, Tom Haule, George Rass, 
Mrs. Mary Cronin, Thomas Flynn, 
John Flynn, F. P. Sorquist, John Mc- 
Carthy, Julia McCarthy, Mary Anne 
Field, Francis Grivan, Joe Zacierko, 
Mrs. Cassilda Busch, Mrs. Mona 
March Barrett, John J. O'Brien, Mrs. 
Sara Smith, Angus S. MacKay, John 
Burns, Joseph Honan, James Fox, 
Mr. Fogarty, Mrs. William H. Field, 
Frank Reid, Joan Sullivan, Mrs. 
Brady, Belle Brackett, Mrs. McGuire, 
Patrick O'Donnell, Thomas Devlin, 
Agnes Macca, Joseph Zacieska, Kate 
Fitzgerald, Frances Albrecht, Julia S 
Sattera, Frank Witucki, Joseph Bart- 
kowitz, Elizabeth Ryan, Mrs. Martin 
A. Murphy, Rose C. Martin, Mrs. 
Annie McGlue, Edward J. Dunne, 
George C. Watken, Thomas A. Corwin, 
Mabel FE. Rieman, Mary C. Carroll, 
Mary D. Bitter, Pauline Lorenze, 
Philip R. Kelly, James Cleary, Mrs. 
Annie McDonnell, Joseph H. Mce- 
Cusker, John McManus, Catherine 
Hanrahan, Dr. J. Charles Norton, 
Mary M. Leonard, Peter McAndrew, 
Frederick J. Smith, Mrs. Louis Taney 
Willcox, Mrs. Catherine Clark, Walter 
Gregg, Joseph Maas, Horace E. Smith, 
Dr. R. A. Ferdinand, Harry Schmitt, 
Mary Corcoran, Walter McAdams. 





STAMPS 


Donations of collections and 
accumulations of uncancelled and 
cancelled stamps will be very wel- 
come. 

Address: 
FR. MATTHIAS, S.A. 
STAMP BUREAU 
Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 
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Enroll Your Loved Ones For 


Perpetual Remembrance 
in the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass 


The Purgatorial Chapter of the Union-That-Nothing-Be-Lost 
is an Association formed for the Perpetual Remembrance of the 
dear blessed dead in the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. By enroll- 
ing your relatives and friends who have departed this life, you 
fulfill a duty of love and charity and bring down on yourself a 
shower of spiritual graces. 

The living may be enrolled as well as the deceased in the 
Purgatorial Chapter, and participate in the Spiritual Benefits dur- 
ing life and after death. The enrollment offering is $5.00 for an 
individual or $25.00 for the entire family, and may be paid in 
installments. 

Send offering with names for enrollment in the Purgatorial 
Chapter of the Union-That-Nothing-Be-Lost to: 


Franciscan Friars of the Atonement 
Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 








Patronize the Tabernacle Guild 


The work of the Franciscan Sisters of the Atonement in the 
making of Gothic Altar Vestments and other requisites for the 
clergy has met with wide acclaim. 

Relatives and friends of young seminarians looking forward 
to ordination to the Priesthood in the near future can add to their 
joy by a gift of any of the following: 

Preaching Stole, all colors Prices from $ 5.00—$ 15.00 
Confession Stole Prices from $ 3.00—$ 10.00 
Burse and Stole Sets Prices from $ 5.00—$ 15.00 
Benediction Burse, Stole and Veil. Prices from $15.00—$ 50.00 
Copes Prices from $35.00—$100.00 
Gothic Vestments Prices from $30.00—$100.00 











TUNE IN ON THE 
RADIO PROGRAMS 


presented by 
The Franciscan Friars of the Atonement 


“ST. ANTHONY HOUR” 
Every Sunday over Station WHN, New York and WMEX, 
Boston, at 5:30 P. M. 
ALSO THE 


“AVE MARIA HOUR” 


Featuring a Dramatization of the 
LIVES OF THE SAINTS 


EVERY SUNDAY EVENING at 6:30 over these Stations: 
WMCA—New York WIP—Philadelphia 
WCBM—Baltimore WMEX—Boston 

And from these Stations in New England every Sunday afternoon : 

WNAC—Boston, 2 P. M. WSAR—Fall River, 2 P. M. 

WLLH—Lowell, 2 P.M. WMAS—Springfield, 2:30 P. M. 



































A Good Book is a 


prove ideal and very acceptable Gifts to Friends. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT. J rans oer Sera mE eee 


lated by The Very Rev. Francis A english, for medern readers! A 
Spencer Fdited by Rev. Charles though just recent] ff the pre 
}. Callan and Rev. John A. Me this translation has alrea reated 
Hugh. The publication f this something of a sensation. Price 


translation several years ago was $1.25 
greeted with the highest eccl 
. . ’ 
| } , GOD’S WAY 
astical appraisal and approval, Duc 
' — ' Father Vis 
popular demand, this new edi 
‘ a . Price 
tion has been published at. the 


OF MERCY. by 
t NMeNabl oO P 


$2.00 


amazingly low. price 


25 WONDER-WORKER OF PADUA. 


POPE INNOCENT III. fy Joseph Phe genuine rm of St. Anthony 
rl Warre: 


Clayton Author of “Luther ar delineate By Cha 

1 .* is inns whmene: Oe Stoddard. 193 pages. Price $1.00 
His Work Th a N 

formation in Great Britain St 


FREEDOM UNDER GOD. fy 


Anselm,” et Fellow Royal His 


: Maser. Fulton J. Shee Pr $2.25 

torical Society.) Here is medie 

val Europe's greates tatesmat THE DUST OF HER SANDALS. 

is seen by this distinguished Brit By Mother St. Paul. Price $2.00 

sn hist t i It be) a Viv a tu 

steeped in scholarship and truth HIS DEAR PERSUASION. By 

For adult readers. Price $2.25 Kather Burton | sani 
SOCIAL WELLSPRINGS. | ! ea ee Mi Se $2.50 

teen Epochal Documents by Pope 

Leo XIII. Selected, arranged ar A LIGHT SHINING. Iv Ss. M 

annotated by Joseph  Husslen lohnstor I'r $3.50 


S.J. PhD. In the fourtees a ste 


WHITHER EUROPE? ol 
Lunt Price $2.50 


vehicals assembled here some 

which have been inaceessable for 

vears, can be found the adequate THE FUTURE OF FREEDOM. 
expression of practically ever By D lerrel The Bosto 
shase of Por Leo's social thought Trat ript rey ver deserthes tl 
and teaching They constitute a hook as “a calm plea for a returt 
basic library of social literature to Christian civilization” and cor 
which is indispensable for a com mends it to the careful consid 
plete understanding of the f ¢ um re 
Chureh’s attitude on every phase vardless of creed. Price $2.50 


! 


f man's life in society. Price $2.50 


HEART TO HEART—.\ Car il 
THE IMITATION OF CHRIST Newman Praverbook. By Rev. DD 


This time-honored Christian mas M. O'Connell, SJ Ir $2.00 


Peekskill, New York 





Send Orders With Remittance to: 
THE GRAYMOOR PRESS 


| Companionable Friend 


Any of the Books listed here will enrich your leisure hours. 


They will also 


THE STORY OF THE IRISH 


RACE. |: Seumas MacManus 
Large, 720 pages, illustrated, fine 

tamped binding Read it 
i discover all the romance 
raged et ind pathos that 


Green Isle’s extra 


nar tow $3.00 


CONSUMERS AND WAGE 
EARNERS. | Rev. J. EN 
Ko Ir $1.00 


FAVORITE NEWMAN SER.- 
MONS. fy Father Daniel M 
x tos.) $2.00 


COMMUNISM AND MAN. fy | 
1. Shee Price $2.00 


THE COMING 
STER. By Fat 
I Price $2.00 


OF THE MON 


er Owen Francis 


STEPPING STONES TO SANC.- 
TITY. By Rosalie Marie Levy 
Price $1.00 

THE PRIEST'S WAY TO GOD. 
hs Ver Rev. Thomas Plassmar 

M Ir $1.00 

MY CATHOLIC NEIGHBORS. !:\ 

. \tkinsor $1.50 


THROUGH HUNDRED GATES 


$2.50 
GOD IN AN IRISH KITCHEN. /}, 
| Leo Ward. Price $2.50 












































Remember Yourself! 


Enroll Your Name in 


ST. ANTHONY’S 
GOLDEN BOO 


You, with many thousands of others, will be helping to complete 


this National Shrine to be dedicated to 
ST. ANTHONY, THRE WONDER-WORKER, 
i as a loving memorial to the late 
VERY REV. FATHER PAUL, S. A 


Founder of the Franciscan Friars of the Atonement 


anda 


YOU as a contributor will have your name inscribed in the 
Golden Book, which will be placed under the High Altar of the 
completed Shrine, and remain there forever to enrich the donors, 
in life and death, with the merit of the many Masses, prayers and 
pious devotions which will be offered in this temple devoted to th: 
worship of God. 

St. Anthony Needs You and Many Others NOW! 
4,712 Friends to give $5 each 197 F $7: 
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riends to vive $75 ea 


‘riends to give $1,000 each 
Address offerings and inquiries to 
REV. FATHER ANSELM, S. A. 
St. Anthony's National Shrine 
Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 

















